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tin the mechanie arts of the most mechanical 


part of the world—as well as copious extracts 
from other publications. 

Should this proposition on our part be liber- 
ally and promptly responded to by the friends 
of improvement in the mechanic arts, as well 
as by our present subscribers, the next volume 
of the Journal will exhibit much of the charae- 
ter of a Mechanics’ Magazine as well as “ Ad- 
vocate of Internal Improvements.” ~ 

In order to place this proposition fairly be- 
fore the community which is so deeply inter- 
ested in its success, we request those Editors 
with whom we excliange to publish the follow- 
ing brief notice, or refer to it in such other way 





= 


as they may think best calculated to call atten- 





Our Journau.—The establishment of the A- 
MERICAN Rat~roap JouRNAL AND ADVOCATE OF 
InTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS was an experiment, 
and by many deemed one of doubtful issue. It 
is now no longer an experiment, however, as 
is admitted by those who at its commence- 
ment put it upon the list with the thousand 
and one publications which have been com- 
menced in this city and continued a short time, 
and then no more heard of. So well satisfied 
indeed, is the Editor with the success and ap- 
probation with which it has met, that he is in- 
duced to improve its appearance and greatly to 
enhance its value by the republication, in part, 
of some English works of acknowledged merit, 
especially of the Lonnon Mrcnanics’ Maca- 
zinE—a work of great value to the mechanic 
and man of science. Of so much importance in- 
deed, is it considered by the Editor of this Jour- 
nal, and so greatly, in his opinion, will its gen- 
eral circulation in this country tend to promote 
the Mechanic Arts, that he is willing to under- 
take, as soon as his subscription list shall 
amount to fifteen hundred, to republish at least 
one half. of the contents of the London Mechan- 
ics’ Magazine, in the Railroad Journal & Advo- 
cate of Internal Improvements. 

This will be done, too, without in the least 
interfering with the space now devoted to Rail- 
roads, Internal Improvements, and Agriculture, 
or the Literary Department of the Journal, and 
also without any increase of the subscription 
price. This would, it is true, add to the expense 
of the publication for engravings,” composi- 
tion, éc. at least, 1000 dollars, yet the addition- 
al expense to the Editor would not be in propor- 
tion to the increased value of the Journal to its 
patrons—for where could so much, so valuable, 
and so interesting reading be obtained for $3, 
as would be contained in a volume of 816 pa- 
ges of three columns each, of the Railroad 
Journal? -In it might be founda history of the 
rise and progress of most works of internal 
improvements in our own country, together 
with reviews of most of its new publications, 
and also”a republication of most of the con- 
tents of that deservedly popular work the Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Magazine, in which may be 


tion toit, and we will cheerfully reciprocate the 
favor when an opportunity shall present. 


03> To Mecuanics anp Men or Scrence.— 
The Editor proposes to re-publish in the Ameri- 
can Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal 
Improvements, at least, one half the contents of 
the Lonpon Mecuanics’ Macazine, with its 
engravings, without any increase of subscrip- 
tion price+-$3 per annum, in advance—as soon 


»+as his list shall number 1500 subscribers—and 


when it amounts to 2000 subscribers, he will 
republish the entire contents of that work 
which may be of interest on this side of 
the Atlantic ; and this too without in the least 
interfering with that part now devoted to 
Internal Improvements, Agriculture, or Re- 
views of New Publications. By way of show- 
ing a specimen of the Journal as it would ap- 
pear under such an arrangement, the first 
number of the next volume will contain several 
very interesting articles with their engravings 

*.* Those of our present subscribers who 
wish to see this proposition carried into effect 


each will obtain one subscriber and remit six 
dollars instead of three dollars, in advance for 
the volume, on the receipt of the first number. 





The editor respectfully requests that his pa- 
trons will not forget that it would be a losing 
business to him to publish the Journal in its 
present shape and style without payment in ad- 
vance. He hopes to find by a prompt renewal 
of subscription that he has not been unsuccess- 
ful in his efforts to secure their continued pa- 
tronage. 





NewspaPers.—We have within a few days 
riceived no less than three new daily papers. 
This certainly shows enterprise and prosperity 
in the business community, which we hope. to 
witness ever progressing. 

We have first, the New-York Crrizen, by 
Messrs. Stebbins and Greene, a neatly executed 
paper of modest and convenient dimensions, 
in which may be found much of that humor 
which has heretofore, credited and un-credited, 
gone the rounds of the newspaper press, from 
the columns of the “ Constellation,” and caused |and 





found nome ¢ account of all the improvements, 


eo many sides to shake with laughter, We 


for his enterprise ; the other is condueted by 
Wm. Yates, Esq. and is of recent establishment 


may do much towards its accomplishment if 


then have the Troy Suva a Ga 
Press, daily, both neatly executed and | # 


li ing papers. 


The first, a revival of thé D 
Sentinel, published by Norman Tuttle, I 
who, we hope, will find himself well» 


as a weekly, and more recently as a daily. 
They are both of convenient dimensions, 
handsomely executed, and evince a spiritof en- 
terprise which has ever characterized the citi- 
zens of Troy. We gordially wish them all 
an increase of subscribers and prompt payment, 
which, more than any thing else, ensures -~ ine 
teresting newspaper. & 





Common Rospe.—Thia subject, so judicious- 
ly treated in the communication of S.-D., is one 


rested and to which we have been very desirous 
to call attention. The columns of the Jour- 
nal will be ever open to practical and sei- 
entific men. The favors of .S. D. will find an 
early insertion, and he may rest assured that We 
shall preserve a full file of the Journal for 
him until he may find it convenient to call or 
send for it. 





It gives us much pleasure to learn, as we do 
from the communication of Capt. McNeill, that 
the Boston and Providence Railroad has been 
located. A route has been found far more fa- 
vorable than was at first believed possible. The 
inclined plane will be dispensed with, and the 
summit level passed with an ascent of only 37 
feet to the mile, an inclination very favorable to 
locomotives. The contracts have been 


-|with experienced and responsible men at rates 


more favorable than was anticipated, and the 
work will progress with spirit. 





In our columns to-day will be found a detail. 
ed statement of the amount and cost of exca- 
vation, embankment, and masonry upon each 
section of the entire line of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. We consider this a very impor- 
tant document, and should be much gratifi- 
ed to be able to place others of the same descrip- 
tion upon file for the use of those who may 
wish to examine them hereafter. We should 
also like to receive statements from authentic 
sources, of the lettings of contracts on new 
works, as we have been particularly requestéd to 
obtain and publish them for the benetit of thdse 
desiring to become contractors, as well as to 
give a general idea of the cost of the different 
items in the construction of Railroads. We have 
published such parts of the table only as we 
think necessary to give the required iniorma- 


tion. The report of the superintendant of con~ 
struction will next receive attention. 
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in which the American people are deeply inte- 


Monawk anv Hupson Rauzgz0sn.—The time 
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At a meeting of the Stockholders of the Bos- 
Ton AND Provipence Rariroap Corporation, 
resident in the city of New-York, convened 
the Merchants Exchange, on Friday Evening, 
October 8th, Agent of the Company sub- 


mitted, ie “substance, the ‘following Report : 
a a 


# n compliance with the wishes of the Stock- 
holders of the Boston and Providence Railroad 
Cc r , expressed at their annual meeting 
in the city of Boston, at the commencement of| 
the present year, your Board of: Directors have 

iremittingly persevered in all the necessary 

res to enable you to commence the actual 
construction of your Railroad, at the earliest 
— consistent with the interests of the 


n. 

“crtiat period has in their opinion now arriv- 
ed; for the interval since the Report (which 
was submiitted to you in April last, on the re- 
sults of the experimental surveys,) having suf- 
ficed to satisfy them that the route which they 
concluded to adopt, combines all the advantages 
which entitle it to a decided preference ; they 
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have accordingly caused an actual location of|jor part of the work has been undertaken (by 


the Railroad to be established for the greater 
part of its whole extent, and such portion of it 


to be prepared for contract as can at this time 


be advantageously begun. : 
« This es ie a about: one half the 
length of the Railroad, extending from Boston 
to the Township of Sharon, a distance of 
twenty miles, and comprises by far the most 
expensive sections of the Railroad; for the 
Panga of which, Proposals have been of- 
ered by experienced and responsible persons, 
on terms so entirely acceptable to the Compa- 
ny, that they have already been accepted, and the 
Contractors await only the notification. they 
are expecting, to begin the work which they 
have undertaken to perform. 

‘‘ It will be doubtless gratifying to you to learn 
that the minuter surveys which have been 
made during the past summer to establish the 
location of the Railroad, have developed far 

ater facilities than had been anticipated. 
The Road will be virtually (for the most part 
indeed actually) straight; straight lines of se- 
veral miles in extent (in one instance upwards 
of ten miles) occurring, connected by curves of 
very limited extent, and of, in no case less than, 
6000 feet radius: And, that under these circum- 
stances, the Inclined Plane which had been pro- 
jected will be dispensed with, and the Dividing 
Ridge, as well as every other part of the route, 
will be passed on an inclination well adapted to 
Locomotive Engines. ‘This you may perceive 
from the Profiles, herewith submitted, which 
exhibit the maximum inclinations required to 
ascend the valley of the Neponsett, in Canton, 
to the summit ot the Dividing Ridge, in Sharon, 
at thirty-seven feet per mile, for about five 
miles; while from Boston, for nearly fifteen 
miles, almost one continued level is pursued, 
(or, an inclination so very gradual as to be tan- 
tamount to a level ;) and having ascended the 
ridge alluded to, a gradual descent.on an aver- 
age of ten to eleven feet per mile, and in no 
ease exceeding twenty fect, is continued to the 
termination of the Road at Providence. 

“ The maximum speed, therefore,which may 
be found desirable, can readily be maintained 
upon this Railroad by Locomotive Engines, and 
the ordinary time required to pass between 
Boston and Providence need ‘not certainly ex- 
ceed two hours. The most sanguine expecta- 
tions, then, which have ever been indulged re- 
ey a facility of intercourse to be afford- 

byt Railroad, which surely is one of the 
t important links in the chain of communi- 
cation with our Atlantic Cities, we may confi- 
dently assert will re realized, on 
completion A 
pS however, a doubt should arise, or an 


t ensue, because even on a 
of the route so great an inclination as 




















lled speed is daily attained, there is an 
ination, for three mi of even fifty-five 
feet per mile ; and on the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad, (which is also calculated for the most 
expeditious transit,) there is an inclination of 
forty-five feet per mile. And the same may be 
said of portions of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and other Railroads in this country. 
“‘ These decided improvements of the route 
have, however, in some cases been: effected at 
a considerable increase of the quantity of work’ 
beyond what would be requisite, if for instance, 
the inclined plane were adhered to. But true 
economy dictates that, as far as may be practi- 
cable within a reasonable expenditure, perfec- 
tion of the graduation should be aimed at ; as 
it is in proportion as this shall be attained, that 
the object of a Railway (which is to afford a 
cheap as well as expeditious means of trans- 
portation) will be fulfilled: and that this will 
have been effected within a reasonable expen- 
diture, you have every assurance in the fact 
that the original estimates ‘of cost promise to 
be abundantly ample ; and that, so far, the ma- 


those, as I have before stated, who are not only’ 
experienced, but responsible also) at . prices’ 
generally within those on which I’ have based 
my estimates. 

“The remainder of the Railroad, if com- 
menced next summer, can be completed with- 
in the period which will be consumed necessa- 
rily in the graduation of the few miles which 
include -the ascent of the Dividing Ridge ; and 
the opening of the entire road therefore will not 
have been delayed by limiting our operations for 
the present to the portion now under contract. 
“It may be well to observe, however, that 
from the very favorable character of the first 
ten miles contiguous to Boston, the Railroad 
eat for this extent be in actual use, even as 
early as the ensuing year; and forming, as it 
would, an improved means of communication 
with Providence, would ‘doubtless, in connex- 
ion with the ordinary stages, become the source 
of some profit to the proprietors. 

“ The time that will be required to complete 
the entire road, it is hardly necessary to say, 
must depend on the energy with which the 
work shall be prosecuted; or, perhaps to be 
more intelligible, I should say, on the amount 
of money which shall in the interim be appro- 
nies by you. I am very certain, if the stock- 
holders shall desire it, the whole road may be; 
formally opened for the transportation of pas-} 
sengers and goods as early as the summer of 
1830, and perhaps earlier ; although its entire) 
completion cannot be expected in certainly less| 
than three years from its commencement. 
“* Whenever, however, it shall be completed, | 
you may rest satisfied of your entire security 
against all the injurious consequences which 
might be apprehended from a rival enterprize. 
Your road is unquestionably calculated to af- 
ford the greatest facilities of intercourse be- 
tween Boston and Providence, and no other 
road which can be constructed will present an 
inducement to divert the travel between these 
cities and the extended country connected with 
them, from the natural channel to which it must 
ever continue to be confined. 

“It is unnecessary to institute further com- 
parisons than may suffice to satisfy you of this 
fact ; and I shall merely observe that, while (as 
you know) if the intercourse between Boston 
and New York shall be continued by steam- 
boats as far as Narraganset Bay, the results of 
the surveys of Jast year show the decided su- 
periority of your route over that whioh was 
then proposed through Taunton, to Providence ; 
surveys which have this year been made under 
my direction, by order of the Government, by 
Capt. Swift, of the U. 8. Topographical Engi- 
neers, with reference to a continuous Railway 
from Boston to Long Jalan d Sound, have dis- 








thirty-seven feet per mile is projected, (although 


closed the important fact that this object ay 
a re 


reminc¢ that on the Liverpool and/distance of thirt 
, Railroad, where we all know that! fifty feet less 


lroads to the 









Sound, at a diminished 
evation, by the way of Provi- 
dence, than can be effected by the way of Wor- 
cester. : 

‘< If, therefore, a Railroad shall ever be con- 
tinued to ‘Long Island Sound, the object of 
which shall be to facilitate the itercourse be- 
tween Boston and New-York, (and this sure 
will be with capitalists the paramount object, 
rather than any reliance on the trade to be de- 
rived from collateral sources,) while we may 
expect an accession to the trade of the Boston 
and Providence Railroad, it is very certain that 
no portion of that which we have a right to ex- 
pect can ever be diverted elsewhere. 

‘“‘ The most favorable disposition has likewise ° 
been manifested by landholders, and altho 
as in some cases, where real damage is inflict- 
ed, for which of course the proprietors must be 
indemnified, as they should be ; for much of the 
extent of the Railroad, its advantages to ad- 


miles, 


joining property have been appreciated, and re- 


linquishments of land have been freel 
the company. . 

“In fine, nothing has as yet transpired to im- 
pair, in any particular, the confidence in its 
eventual success with which you first under- 
took this enterprize; but, on the contrary, a 
careful consideration of all the circumstances 
attendant on its progress and completion, is 
highly encouraging. 

“‘ We have been enabled to effect a far better 
location, viz. (the work is decidedly more feasi- 
ble) than had been expected ; the obvious supe- 
riority of the project is a guaranty against all 
injurious rivalry ; and each day’s experience 
goes to establish the perfect adaptation of rail- 
puspenes to which yours will be 

i 


‘te 
Wo GIBBS McNEILL, 
Agent and Engineer of the Company. 


COMMON ROADS. 
Boston, 30th Nov. 1832. 
To the Editor of the Railroad Journal : 

Sir,—I read your Journal frequently ; 
and as it contains very considerable useful in- 
formation, I hope, by-an’-bye, to obtain a full 
set of it. I have not been in a situation hither- 
to to receive it regularly, being continually mo- 
ving from place to place, but I will venture to 
say Ido not therefore take the less interest in 
its success. It seems to me particularly fitted 
for the random and hagty hints of professional 
men, noted as circumstances prompt them, 
and repeated with the view of attracting the ob- 


servations or additions of others. Many occur- 
rences otherwise lost, even to their observers, 
become thus fashioned to some use,—and facts, 
which do not carry with them the immediate 
appearance of real or profitable importance, are 
contributed to a common stock, from which 
others not similarly engaged may possibly ap- 
ply them to advantage. It is not, therefore, in 
the belief that the matter I would send you is in 
itself particularly valuable, but rather that the 
communication may pave the way for further 
observations. Foreigners universally remark 
the very deficient state of the eommon. roads 
and turnpikes in America, and invidious ¢om- 
parisons are often made in consequence : which, 
however, argue but the rudeness of those who 
use them,—not any definite fault in the man- 
agement or construction. _ — 

The attention of engineers is almost exclu- 
sively directed at present to Railways, but I ap- 
prehend that roads in their place are, at least, 
of equal, if not far superior importance. They 
form alike the arteries and veins of the country, 
every spot of ground of any importance is re- 
lieved or assisted by them, as they are open to 
every species of locomotive, and penetrate every 
corner si ; sly with civilization ; their 
permanent utility and importance in a 


y given to 


applied.” 












roughfares in any country in their most approved 
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state-are ‘the effects of a‘long progression of 


accum wealth, and of wide in- 


feneion guaranteed by practice. ‘The present 
roads over this country may be as they are, bet- 
ter suited to the situation of its inhabitants 
than if they had been in a high state of M’Ad- 
amization. The capital which would have been 
required may be, and undoubtedly has been bet- 
ter. employed otherwise, but every year is 
remedying this defect, and as America continues 
to gallop towards that improved state of wealth 

id power which characterises some maturer 
nations, the means of finishing the internal im- 
provements of the country, consistent with other 
necessary |[purposes, increases, and in directing 
our attention at present to this particular subject, 
we ¢an hardly now be said to anticipate the im- 
mense improvements which must necessarily 
sooner or later be effected. 

The'great defect in the construction of com- 
mon roads, turnpikes included, appears to be 
ignorance or carelessness in distributing the 
materials. My. wish is to examine their defects, 
and endeavor to point out how they may be 
remedied ; and perhaps the most useful method 
for this purpose will be, first, to consider in 
what manner the materials presently used may 
be disposed of to the best advantage ; and next; 
to look at the means which the country affords 
for forming roads on the most improved con- 
struction. The remarks and laws of McAdam, 
strictly confined as they are to his own system, 
cannot immediately be very usefully dissemina- 
ted in America. No one who has seen his 
roads will deny that they are exceedingly 
smooth and perfect ; but it is needless to look 
for that expenditure, in the meantime, which 
his system necessarily demands. To propose 
it, to require it, would be utterly hopeless. The 
transition must be gradual, from bad to better, 
from better to best. I am persuaded I but echo 
the sentiments of all the engineers in the coun- 
try, when I say that the first object, and indeed 
the one on which all other advantages must de- 
pend, is a system of thorough drainage over 
the whole extent of road. This of itself, 
even in their present formless state, would be 
animprovement. While the water is allowed 
to percolate, to puddle, to amuse itself amongst 
the earth or gravel which forms the surface o 
the road, it is in vain, except in the heat of 


summer, to expect any thing like solidity ; and)" 


our purpose is to prepare roads for coarse 
Wailer The first. expense attending this 
mightbe considerable, but let the improvement 
be gradual. Let a portion of the ordinary funds 
be allotted yearly br this purpose, and, except 
the ordinary and unavoidable repairs of the sea- 
son, let the surveyor’s whole attention be di- 
rected in the first place to this point. For this 
tr it will be necessary to form proper 

itches or drains on each side of the road. The 
j nt of the surveyor will be exercised in 
eutting these deep or shallow, according to 
circumstances ; but, when finished, on nojac- 
count allow them to become filled up again. If 
examined and cleansed at regular intervals, the 
expense will not be felt ; but if allowed to choke 
and fill up, it may becorhe nearly equal to the 
first expenditure. These ditches ought always 
to be below the level of the presumed bottom 
of the road, and in all cases proper outlets must 
be given them, either to brooks or low grounds, 
as the case may be. Where the road passes 
over soft or marshy ground, they ought to be 
placed sufficiently distant from the sides not to 
affect the body of the road, which might other- 
wise subside considerably. I should say, and in- 
deed it is universally allowed, that this forms the 


mostimportant item in Road-making: anitemto 
which, however simple in fact, all other im- 


. 


provements must give way, and without which 
other species of improvement can reasona- 
bly be expected to succeed. It cannot, there- 
fore, be too earnestly impressed on surveyors 
of roads, as, from its unassuming simplicity, it 
is too Pt to be almost entirely neglected. 
Should the nature of my remarks meet your 
- -approt , I shall endeavor in several letters 
‘the proper formation and manage- 


ae eee 


ment of common.roads. You will excuse 
proceeding further in the mean time. 
ery respectfully, yours, 8. D. 





Lonpon anp Greenwich Rarmway.—When 
we first saw the project of this railway announ- 
ced, we thought its success, as a pecuniary 
speculation, pap: ga ipummamen ry first, be- 
cause the traffic in g between London and 
Greenwich is inconsiderable; and, secondly, 
because persons could not, without great diffi- 
culty and inconvenience, avail themselves of it, 
for the transport of goods to or from such 
shorter distances as Rotherhithe, Bermondsey, 
or Deptford. From the explanations we have 
since received, however, we are inclined to en- 
tertain a very different opinion. The railway is 
not intended to be opened for the transport of 
goods at all. It is to be exclusively devoted to 
the conveyance of passengers; and if the state- 
ments we have before us are correct, there is 
every reason to believe that from this source 
alone an ample revenue will be obtained. It 
appears that the number of passengers between 
London and Greenwich annually is, on an aver- 
age, not less than two millions ; a fact almost 
incredible, but accounted for by the great num- 
ber of citizens who resort to Greenwich Park} 
and Blackheath during the summer season, for} 
purposes of health and recreation. That there 
would be a vast accession to this regular sup- 
ply of metropolitan visitors, when persons 
could enjoy the additional pleasure, and great 
novelty, of riding to and fro in a steam carriage, 
there can be no doubt ; perhaps were we to take 
credit for another million on this account, we 
should not exceed the bgunds of probability. 
Here, then, we have a constant supply of three 
millions of passengers furnished almost entirel 
by the metropolis and its vicinage alone ; and if 
but two thirds of this number were to go by 
the railway, that would produce, at sixpence 
each, a revenue of £50,000, which would cover 
an annual expenditure of £20,000, (the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway, which is seven 
times longer than this would be, costs about 
£70,000 per aunum) and yield a dividend of 7} 
per cent. on £400,000, which is the total esti- 
mated expense of the undertaking. 

The railway, as our readers have been appri- 
sed, is to commence at the Southwark end of the 
New London Bridge, and to be carried on the same 
level, upon arches, the whole way to Greenwich. 
By this means, no interruption will be given by 
the railway trains, to the ordinary traffic on the 
roads crossing the line. The height of the 
arches will just be sufficient to permit coaches 
or wagons to pass under, and as there are but 
two or three cross-streets where the traffic. is 
considerable, the arches will, in general, be of 
the same dimensions. The number of arches 
will probably extend .to 900; and from their 
size and dryness, they will become useful as 
warehouses, shops, stables, coach houses, 
barns, &c. and thus yield a great addition to the 
revenues of the Railway Company. The time 
occupied in the transit will not. exceed ten 
minutes, the distance being under four miles. 
‘o commercial and professional gentlemen con- 
nected with London and Greenwich, this celeri- 
ty of conveyance will be of the greatest impor- 
tance; as by this means a saving will be ef- 
fected of upwards of 45 minutes each trip, or 
one hour and a half per day, being equivalent to 
nine hours per week by every individual, whose 
business requires him to perform the journey) 
daily.—[London Mechanics’ Magazine. } 





es of heating by Hot 
Steam. From minutes 


Comparative advant 
ater, Hot Air, an 


Civil Engineers. 

Mr. Turrell said, that where steam was em- 
ployed, it was requisite that a strong heat 
should be kept up under the boiler, im order to 
have a continued flow through the pipes, for as 
soon as the fire fell low, the steam was con- 


of recent conversations at the Institution of| 











be equally distributed over the whole 
3 the water still ing to circulate, 
until it cooled down to the temperature of the 
re. 
rien 


Mr. Simpson said, that the method of heating 
rooms by warm water possessed a decided sn- 
periority over any other, from the comparative 
security it afforded against aceidents by fire ; he 
had known instances of hot water pipes being 
introduced into bankers’ houses, (where they 
are ry fearful = fire,) after they had ob- 
ected to the use of flues, or pi conveyi 
heated air, or steam. J = ie 
Mr. Cottam said, that no experiments had 
been tried hitherto, by which could be aster. 
tained the quantity of fuel necessary to produce 
a given temperature on the pipe, or in the at- 
mosphere of a room which was heated by its 
means. He thought it very desirable that 2 
statement of the relative consumption of fuel 
should be obtained, as, in some observations on 
the performance of a hot water apparatus at- 
tached to a pinery, that consideration was'over- 
looked. He could state one instance of a house 
that he had fitted up witha set of hot water 
ipes, by which a saving of one third was ef- 
ected in the consumption of fuel; here, how- 
ever, the flue, which was in use previously, had 
been of faulty construction; this, therefore, 
ought not to be considered as decisive. He 
stated, that no beneficial effect was produced 
by leading the flue from the fire along the brick 
wall; there was no apparent increase of tem- 
perature in the house. 
Mr. Sibley described a hot water apparatus 
he had fitted up, which warms seVeral rooms, 
boils a cistern, and heats a bath on the top of 
his house : this is managed by a boiler being 
laced behind the kitchen fire, and which, in 
et, forms the back of the kitchen range ; from 
this a common two inch gas pipe is conducted 
round the rooms to the top of the house, .a 
height of fifty feet, and returned to the boiler. 
He stated that although considerable heat must 
be withdrawn from the fire by this apparatus, 
and the consumption of fuel probably increased, 
= no inconvenience was felt from its opera- 
ion. 
Mr. Turrell observed, that he had been in’ the 
practice for many years of heating his office 
with a hot air stove; it was found to create an 
unpleasant smell, and the atmosphere of the 
room eventually proved extremely hurtful to 
the lungs. He adopted a plan of evaporating 
a portion of water during the whole of the 
time the stove was in operation, thereby keep- 
ing up a proper degree of moisture in the at- 
mospheric air; this removed every injurious 
effect which was before observable. 
Mr. Field said his offices were heated by 
means of steam pipes, and that it created 2 
most unpleasant smell, accompanied by a feel- 
ing of oppression on the lungs. He thought 
the hot water preferable, an account of the 
greater uniformity of temperature which was 
afforded, and always of a very moderate de- 
gree: that from steam pipes, on the contrary, 
was always high, and more difficult to regulate. 
Mr. Clegg had been employed to correct the 
unpleasant smell, created by the air in coming 
in contact with the red hot surface of iron 
stoves. He adopted a method of covering the 
stove with a kind of glazed tiles, which was 
found to be very effective. 


Mr. Hawkins had known an instance of a 
cotton mill, m which it was found impractica- 
ble to spin any fine description of thread, on 
account of the state of the atm » pro- 
duced by the artificial heat. A scientific man 
gave as his opinion, that a deficiency of mois- 
ture affected the electrical condition of the at- 
mosphere, and was the cause of the diffieulty 
of working the cotton into fine thread. Mr. 
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— ; 
* The 138, 14, 15, 16, Tae 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
i, and sections of the First Division, and 

the sections of the Second Division, were 


contracted for by the pole, running measure : 


the quantity of excavation and embankment) 


were not therefore measured. 

+The amount of cost of the masonry on the 
7th and 26th sections of the Fourth Division, 
also include the cost of superstructures of wood. 
That on the 7th section being a viaduct over 
McElfresh’s road of twelve feet x my and that 
on the 26th being a bridge across the Monocacy 
river, of three arches of one hundred and ten 
feet chord each, the whole length being three 
hundred and fifty feet. 

t In the cost of the masonry on the Ist sec- 
tion of the Fifth Division is included a wooden 
viaduct over the Railroad of twenty feet span, 
for the accommodation of the Frederick and 
Georgetown turnpike road. 
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{From the Baltimore American of Dec. 6.} 

Stream Power on Ratroaps.—The Phila- 
delphia U.S. Gazette states that the locomo- 
tive engine of the Newcastle Road “carried 
across the road on Saturday 14 cars, contain- 
ing 150 passengers, 60 thousand dollars in spe- 
cie, and about five tons of baggage. Notwith- 
standing a tremendous gale of wind ahead, the 
distance was performed in one hour and 20 min- 
utes.” On the same day we had an opportunity 
of witnessing the performance of the locomo- 
tive “ Herald,” on the Baltimore and Susque- 
hannah Railroad. This engine was made by 
- the celebrated Stephenson, of Liverpool, and 
we cannot believe that a better machine was 
ever produced by him. With a tender and two 
passenger cars attached, it travelled the seven- 
teen miles from the city depot to Owing’s mills 
in one hour, exclusive of stoppages. The gale 
of wind of which the Philadelphia editor speaks, 
was also experienced with equal force, and the 
line of the road is not only much curved, but is 
so aapuated as to overcome in that distance 
an elevation of 425 feet. But with these united 
difficulties to surmount, the power of the en- 
gine was not fully put forth at any moment, and 
there was always a superabundance of steam. 
On its return, various parts of the same route, 
where the road was straight, were traversed at 
the rate of twenty-five to thirty miles an hour. 
Before the “ Herald” was placed on the road it 
was thought that the frequent and sometimes 
very short curves would present a serious ob- 
stacle to its efficient action, the engine being 
on four high wheels, which suited it especially 
for a straight road. The apprehended difficulty 
was not permitted, however, to remain long 
undecided, and the novel and bold idea, which 
American ingenuity and enterprise only woald 
have so readily conceived, of adapting the en- 
. gine to the road, was at once proposed and 
acted upon. 

The two high wheels in front were removed, 
and that part of the engine was made to rest on 
four smaller wheels, thus causing to run upon 
six, instead of four wheels. The result was 
perfectly satisfactory, and the engine now daily 
traverses a very curved road with the greatest 

d and safety. 

Without in the least degree designing to dis- 
parage the genius of our own countrymen, we 
may be permitted to hint that American citizens 
who have turned their attention to the subject, 
might probably save themselves both time and 
money by scrutinizing the construction of a ma- 
chine, evidently the result of real genius and 
great practical experience. Ofits movements we 
cannot, perhaps, 


ing them as 


give a better idea than by de- 
ose of “a thing of life,” ra- 


sr than of a mere machine. In the hands of 


the ineer, and with no effort on his part, it 
is » to move forward or backward, fast or 
..slow,as he wills it—and with an ease and smooth- 
_ ness of action that constitute ne of the most 
striking and important points of its numerous 

erits. The ad is Baga travelling order, 
and offers a delightful excursion to those who 











We have received a communication from 
Mr. M. Saul, of Lancaster, England, with a 
drawing of an improved method of heating by 
hot water ; and as he refers to the following ar- 
ticle in the Mechanics’ Magazine, we have 
deemed it advisable to get the engraving with 
the intention of publishing Mr. Saul’s article 
with his drawing in the number of the Farmer 
for January. 


Dear Sir,—Having not yet met with any pub- 
lished statements of the time it takes, accord- 
ing to any of the plans of heating by means of 
hot water now in vogue, to raise water to the 
boiling point at different distances from the 
fire, 1 send you the details of some experiments 
made with that vicw, which I hope you will 
think of interest enough to deserve a place in 
the Mechanics’ Magazine. 


But first let me describe the apparatus made 
use of. Fig. 1, of the prefixed ketch, is a 
section of the apparatus; and fig. 2, a plan of 
the hot-house m which it is erected. A is a 
sliding door through which the fire is fed; B, 
an inclined plane of cast-iron, 2 feet 6 inches 
long by 15 inches broad ; C, the grate 15 inches 
by 12. TI find that it is of no consequence 
whether the grate is fixed or movable; as the 
fire burns at the lower end of the incline, the 
ashes fall through an aperture at e and more 
fresh coal descends by its own weight, an ar- 
rangement which is attended with the advan- 
tage of causing a great part of the smoke to be 
consumed, that is, converted into heat. D, is 
a transmission-pipe, which proceeds from the 
back of the furnace, and passes under a bark-pit 
—inside diameter three inches; E, the return- 
pipe—inside diameter 1 inch; F, the supply- 
pipe—inside diameter 2} inches by 44 inches; 
and G, the reservoir. So far I have described 
but one wing of the apparatus. At the other 
end of the building opposite to A, there is a 
second fire-place, M, the heat from which is 
conveyed by two tubes, 12, into a vertical pipe, 
L, from which two horizontal pipes, H H, pass 
to the central supply pipe, F. In the plan, fig. 
2, aaa, are flues, which run into the base-wall. 


The object of having two fire-places was, 
however, merely tentative ; and the reader will 
understand that in the following experiments 
there was only one fire burning at once. I may 
observe, by the way, that there is a very cu- 
rious difference in the effects produced by the 
two fires. When the fire, M, is burning, the 
water makes a regular stroke of about 6 inches, 
like a piston of a steam engine. I have allow- 
ed room for that stroke in 
the pipe, Li, which is closed at top ; but lest the 
stroke should by any sudden increase require 
greater scope, the pipe, N, is left open at top, 
and the water rising through it in a jet, fi 
back into the gene 





have a couple of hours to devote to it. 
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reservoir, G. Nothing of 








EXPERIMENTS IN HEATING BY HOT WATER? 


A, is burning; there is no stroke. Perhaps 


some of your readers can explain the cause of 
this difference. 

The first experiments which I shall proceed 
to relate were made on the evening of the 15th 
of April last with the fire, M. There had been 
no fire lighted during the day. The fire was 
set at 7 o’clock, when the water was found by 
the thermometer to be at 83° at F, which is 12 
feet distant from the fire. When 20 minutes 
had elapsed, the heat was found to have in- 
creased to 120°. Every 5 minutes afterwards 
the heat was again taken, and the following re- 
sults obtained : 


20minutes - - - - 120° 
BW. - - - 5 we OH 
DG at 8 ee 
Bs eS ee 
40 2 a Ee ee 
45 - - - = Qa 


On the following evening (16th of April) we 
tried the apparatus with the fire, A, in the same 
way and obtained the following results :— 


20 minutes - - - - 182° 
Bs eee see 
30 - - - +--+ - - 18 
eS ee oe ae 
49 =. oe Oe a 
4 - --- +. = = 188 
- - - 212 


Bp eseRe = 

On the 27th of April, we made another set of 
experiments. At half-past 6 in the eveni 
the fire was kindled with a few shaving pom | 
chips, and 10 Ibs. of coal. The mercury ™ the 
thermometer placed in the centre of the house 
stood at 64° ; when inserted in the water at F, 
itrose to 71°. The progress of the heatin 
was tried during every 5 minutes, and the fol- 
lowing are the results : 


In Sminutes - - - - T1°® 
0 ee NS ot a ae ae 

HB - = - s+. «= GS 
20 - - +--+. = 5s - Gt 
2 - - - - - = = 
SO ee ee ee 
35 - - - - = = = 138 
40 - © = + sin 9 
45. - - - = = - = I 
50 > + - . 2 ee 
55 '- - - - = = & 1s 
60 -- +--+. = 2 

A cold north wind was blowing at the time, 


and next morning I found the glass hung up in 
the house standing at 60°. 


I hope any of your correspondents who have 
made similar experiments, or who may hereaf- 
ter have an opportunity of ing them, will 
favor i pe with some accounts of them; and I 
should be particularly glad to learn what time 
it takes to get water to a boiling heat by means 
of Mr. Perkins’ new boiler, at a distance of 12 
feet from the fire. 

% I am, dear Sir, yours, &c. 


- 





this kind, however, takes place when the fire, 


j M. Savn. 
Lancaster, May 3, 1832. 






































AGRICULTURE, &c. been done the opening drench must be given,|to above 100, and the a tite is usual, st. All 
‘ . and the animal turned into a bare pasture, where|these Par, epee q ly imerease, 
[From,the Philadelphia Album. | she must be for some time attended, and have the animal is properly treated, term . 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 

SEASES OF CATTLE. 

The i l disorders of cattle may with pro- 
priety be di into two classes. __ ; 

First, those. of the organs subservient to di- 
gestion and chylification ; secondly, those of the 
sanguiferous system, or blood vessels. “The 
former may be cured by means of the three sim- 
ple prescriptions I have alluded to ; the latter by 
the tleam. In both, however, the animal’s diet 
is an object of the gresicet importance, for to 
what purpose would it be to remove the accu- 
mulated matter which occasions the disordered 
state of the digestive organs, where the animal 
is still kept on the same diet which produced it; 
or what benefit could be expected from relieving 
the vital organs when oppressed by a redundan- 
cy of blood, if the animal were afterwards al- 
iowed to fe¢d at pleasure, and form as much blood 
again, ina short time, as that which had been 
drawn off! ie 

In the treatment of the disorders of cattle, at- 
tention to feeding is an essential object, and is 
equally, or more important,.as a means of pre- 
vention ; for it is not too much to assert, that 
nearly all their disorders originate in improper 
management as to feeding. A morbid suscepti- 
bility, or a predisposition to disease, may be pro- 
pagated by negligence in breeding, and may be 
produced by taking animals from their native 
soi! and elimate, and placing them in colder sit- 
uations; for cold and moisture are often power- 
ful agents in lessening the vital power, and es- 
pecialiy that of the digestive organs. Still the 
principal, and oftemthe immediate cause of their 
disorder, is improper feeding. The most fruitful 
source of disease in cattle, and especially milch 
cows, is bad hay,* and even such as is by many 
considered tolerably good. The fibrous parts of 
such hay gradually accumulate between the 
leaves of the third, or foliated stomach ; here 
they are compressed from time to time, and be- 
come matted together, and being detained by 
numerous papille, with which the surface of the 
leaves is covered, produces at length a morbid 
condition of the fourth stomach, and often of the 
bowels also. The most common symptom of| 
this state of the digestive organs is named the 
yellows ; from the milk in one of the quarters of 
the udder becoming of a yellow color, and 
stringy, as it is termed, that is, mixed with small 
filamentous coagula, or curds, often offensive in 
smell and taste, and sometimes streaked with 

_ bleod. The acrimony of the milk causes a 
swelling and hardening of the quarter ; and un- 
less it is drawn off several times a-day, it often 
so inflames the cellular texture of the udder as 
to terminate in suppuration, and an obliteration 
of the receptacle, or quarter, as it is commonly 

_ named. The opening drench never fails of cu- 
ring this disorder, if given in season, and one 
dose is sufficient ; after taking it, the animal 
must be kept at grass, as that food, and the ex- 
ercise used in obtaining it, is essential to her re- 
covery. In higher degrees of this disorder, 
where the cow ceases to ruminate, or chew the 
cud, where the appetite goes off, and the milk is 
almostentirely lostin all the quarters, the drench 
should be assisted by whey, as directed in the 
treatment of red water; and when scouring 
succeeds, the cordial astringent drench must be 
given, as directed in the treatment of scouring 
or scantering. The swollen udder requires only 

the application of sweet oil, or foot oil. 

When cattle are turned suddenly into good 
pasture, they sometimes fill the rumen or 
paunch so hastily, and so djstend it, that it is 
rendered incapable of returning the food to the 
mouth for rumination. Fermentation then takes 

— by which much air is generated, and the 

istention soon becomes such as to suffocate} 
the animal, unless relief is afforded by introdu- 
cing the instrument named a probang, and let- 

- ling out the confined air. As soon as this has 













? 
the fermenting food removed from the mouth as/Bleeding is the essential remedy, and must 
it is thrown up ; without this precaution it may|performed as early as possible. ‘The a 
be ruminated, and again swallowed, and the/of blood drawn should not be regarded, but the 
third and fourth stomach so filled with it as to effect which is produced by it, that is, faintness ; 
produce the flatulent colic, and a fatal inflam-|this gradually ceases, and after afew hours he 
mation of the stomach and bowels, from exces- appears relieved and cheerful, and often desi- 
sive distention of the air which would be gen-|rous of food. But this must be given cautious- 
erated, for in those cavities air could not escape ly ; the barest pasture is the best’ for him ; 
upwards in consequence of their valvular struc-|but he may be allowed now and then a quart or 
ture. Should this fresh disorder, through neg-|two of fresh whey, which will serve to unload 
ligence, be permitted to happen, the opening the stomachs and bowels. This remedy (bleed- 
drench is still the best remedy that can be em-ing to faintness,) always succeeds pertectly if 
ployed. Another method is sometimes made'employed in season, and followed by a suitable 
use of for relieving an animal ifi this disorder, ‘diet. In the month of September and. October, 
which is commonly named hoven, blown, or scouring often takes place, especially in animals 
blasted,* that is, a sharp knife is phinged through predisposed to the disorder by hereditary weak- 
the left side into the distended rumen, or first ness, frequent calving, weakness of the stomach 
stomach. The part where it is most prominent,and bowels, gradually induced from. several 
is chosen, viz: between the last rib and the hip winters feeding on bad hay. Animals that 
bone ; and always on the left side. The air|have been taken from their native soil and cli- 
being thus completely let out, the wound is,mate, are also subject to this disorder, as’ well 
closed by a pitch plaster, and the animal turned|as remarkably good milkers, and this is the pe- 
into a bare pasture, where it may get plenty of riod when scouring generally commences. In 
exercise and little food, that is, after the fer- this case the cordial astringent drench must be 
menting food has been removed from the mouth |given every morning and evening, as directed in 
as before described. This method, however, is the Compendium, but must always be preceded 
eventually injurious, and must be superseded by |by the opening drench, at whatever period the 
that of introducing a probang, and letting out'disease may occur. This remedy, I have rea- 
the confined air by the sect ap a method first/son to believe, will always succeed, if employed 
proposed by Dr. Munroe. The wound in thejin season, and if the time of year will admit of 
rumen, as it heals, always adheres to the side, 'the animal being kept at grass. 
and thus a regular contraction of the cavity is| In very cold and wet weather, when shelter 
ever afterwards prevented, and rumination|becomes necessary, intervals of fine weather 
thereby rendered difficult and imperfect. Some-|must be taken advantage of, for some grass and 
times when an animal is turned into good grass,|some exercise are essential to recovery ;* and 
especially about the month of August and Sep-!when grass is deficient, either in quantity or 
tember, when the grass is high and abundant, |quality, the best food is good hay, in moderate 
from having been well watered, they eat a great|quantity, and mashes of good fresh bran witha 
deal during both day and night, but not so much a little ground malt. A handful of wheat flour 
as to hinder rumination. Thus they gradually|also may be stirred into each pail of water. In 
fill all the stomachs, and towards morning be-jthis way the animal may be restored and 
come so oppressed, that they lie down on the|strengthened ; and when 8 becomes nour- 
cold ss, which is, perhaps, wet or coveredjishing, and the weather favorable, the green 
with hoar frost. Digestion is thus put a stop to, |fields will effectually recover her. Those are 
and the animal often suffocated by the exces-jall internal disorders of cattle, except the con- 
sive distentions of the stomachs. 4 this disor-|tagious epidemic, named murrain, or pest, and 
der, which is commonly called fog sickness, the|the epidemic catarrh, named distemper, or in- 
probang must be introduced, and the opening|fluenza. These are inflammatory disorders of 
drench given. The animal must then be made|the highest degree, and if curable, as the latter 
to move if possible, and the food that is thrown/always is, can be cured only by the most co- 
up into the mouth must: be removed. Here,|pious ne | omer An absurd apprehension 
also, a bare pasture is necessary afterwards ; no/of fatal debility, and of the putrid nature of the 
other medicine is required ; but a free access to/disorder, must never prevent this remedy from 
water is necessary to soften and carry off the ac-|being employed with boldness, nor should the 
cumulated food, and when this has been accom-janimal ever be taken from grass, and the open 
plished, the cordial astringent drench may be/fields, as is often done in the epidemie catarrh. 
necessary, morning and evening, for two or|Contagion, however, must always be guarded 
three days, to restore the tone of the injuredjagainst with the utmost care. Tonics and 
stomachs and bowels. It is probable, however, |stimulants are poisons in those disorders, and 
that this would be more effectually, though more/bleeding and grass are the only remedies ever 
slowly accomplished, by keeping the animal in|required. I have now endeavored to give a 
a bare pasture. simple, but comprehensive view of the internal 
Sometimes when the animal is kept in rich\disorders of cattle, and such as may lead to their 

asture during the month of June, the appetite|prevention. I indulge a hope that the preprie- 
is powerful, and the digestion quick and perfect, |tors of cattle may be led by this, and the other 
and thus, in a short time, so. much rich blood is|essays I have written, to reflect upon the: sub- 
formed as to exceed the capacity of the blood ject, and give a fair trial to the curative and pre- 
vessels, and then inflammation is produced in)ventive measures I have proposed. It shoul be 
some vital organs, and nothing but the most co-|recollected, however, that the success of the 
pious depletion of the blood vessels will save|remedies I have suggested can be insured only 
the animal’s life. The lungs are the part most|by an early and careful application. Disorders 
likely to suffer, and next, the brain and the kid-|are often neglected until they become incurable ; 
neys: producing mad staggers, or the inflam-|and then the most absurd and expenniveletiithen 
matory red water; ‘and in steers or heifers, or|are frequently had recourse to. In Dowhing’s 
in yearlings, the qu&rter ilb is thus produced. In|book on cattle medicine, a pin, of port wine and 
all cases of internal inflammation, the animal|a quart of strong beer are prescribed: for one 
appears stupid and heavy; the breathing is dis- ‘ 
turbed : the nose and the upper lip hot and dry; 
the horns hot, especially at the roots, and the 
vessels of the eye distended. The pulse rises 





*T have lately been informed that many 
scouring cows have been cured by giving once 
or twice a day a drench made by boiling’ thitee 
or four shéets of large common writi aper 
in three pints of skimmed milk, until reduced to 
a pulp. One pint of this is a dose; and m 
correspondent adds, that he has never known it 





* TI have lately been informed that hoven 
or blasted cattle have been quickly relieved by 
giving four ounces of carbonate of soda, half a 
pint of castor oil, and a pint of water. The 


to fail. The cow is fed on the sweetest hay, 





- Unwholesome water is often a cause of dis- 
eaged cattle,especially in milch cows. 





fins ne who gave me this information says, he 





never known this to fail. 


is fine 


and turned out for exercise when the weather 
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as a vehicle for grains of paradise and 
Sook bese drugs; and in another receipt a quart 
of port wine is prescribed for one dose. Some- 
is offered the reader between beer 
urine, as if their properties were similar. 
eordial astringent drench, including the 
‘will cort about four pence ; the opening 
drench is more expensive, and costs from a 
shilling to —— pence. But one is always 
sufficient: The strong cordials given to cattle, 
or-even the beer in which they are given, which 
is seldom less than a quart, may afford relief in 
some disorders, but they certainly weaken the 
stomach, and thereby increase the tendency to 
disease. The weaker the cordial the better, 
provided it be strong enough to produce the de- 
sired effect, and then it may be so repeated as, 
with due attention to diet, to render that effect 
more durable, and even permanent. In scour- 
on Ser I have not yet known the cordial 
astringent to fail. 

Proprietors would find great advantage in di- 
recting the medical treatment of their stock 
themselves, and still more were they to attend 
carefully to preventive measures. Were the 
practice to become general, of making hay in 
the early part of June, when the grass is in 
flower, it would go a great way in preventing 
the diseases of horses and cattle. In the former 
animal the only other conditions required for 
the preservation of health, would be to give such 
hay with moderation, to work him fairly, and 
afford him such treatment as he has a just claim 
to; for all his disorders are occasioned by hard 
work, by excessive exertion, and by feeding up- 
on hey. The crop, when cut early, may be less 
in quantity, but this is abundantly compensated 
for by its superior quality, and the after-grass 
wield be infinitely better. 





[From the New-England Farmer.] 
ADAPTING PLANTS TO SOILS. 

The following valuable remarks, from the pen 
of Mas. Aones [spetson, a lady celebrated for 
her agricultural and economical skill, are ex- 
tracted from the Bath and West of England 
Society’s Papers : 

I have been lately much employed in endea- 
voring to show that all plants should be divided 
an pone or placed according to the different 
soils, congenial to their habits, from which they 
originally proceed ; and it is to the total inat- 
tention to this circumstance, that we probably 
‘owe the very strange and contradittory re- 
sults constantly to be found in all agricultural 
reports. No person can read with attention the 
late accounts delivered to the House of Com- 
mons, respecting the growth of corn through- 
out the kingdom, without being struck with 
the contradictory returns transmitted of the 
whole; and without being convinced that there 
must be some hidden cause for such a strange 
diversity in the gains of the farmer: as there 
are many instances adduced in those reports 
of the same excellent management, where the 


ame seed has been sown, an equal degree of! 


labor performed, with the same season, time 
and manure employed, and one farmer has gain- 
ed three times as much again as was expended 
for putting in the crop, while another has 
scarcely exonerated and repaid himself for the 


abor and seed ; what then could be the cause of} 


the loss of the latter, and the gain of the former ? 
Jt must, I am convinced, be owing to the agree- 
ment or disagreement of the plant with the 
soil in which it is placed, its situation and as- 

t; three things of which the farmer knows 
Bat little, or ever takes into his calculations. 
He has but one way of putting in plants, load- 
ing the earth with manure. But to adapt the 

t to the soil from which it originally came, 
~ to: suit also the manure to both that they may 
-iexactly agree, and not injure the vegetable ; 
that the situation of the plant may be consulted, 


» with to humidity and dryness ; and that 
to: lete the whole, the aspect also may be 
“fitted, so that the plant that loves the sun may 


be exposed to it, while that which prefers the 





shade may receive it: these are atentions truly 
wanting to our agricultural system, as I hope 
to show. 

It has been a subject of considerable inquiry 
among agric ists, as in what consists the 
food of plants. Some have attributed it to 
water, some to earth, an others to air. To all 
these sources vegetation is indebted ; the fertil- 
izing principle of all manures is referable to 
the extractive matter arising from decomposed 
animal and vegetable recrements, and in this 
state soluble in water, which is the carrying 
medium into the vegetabels subtances. Vege- 
tables in general will not grow in pure earth, 
or pure water ; some plants are so organized as 
to require only mechanical support from the soil, 
abstracting their nourishment from the atmos- 
phere by means of their leaves ; whilst others 
from their roots depend upon the soil for their 
support. Although many plants will grow in 
different soils, yet they have all their favorite 
ground ; and it is more easy to accommodate 
the plant to the soil than to adapt the soil to the 
plant. By knowing, therefore, what sort of 
plant the farmer is going to put in, he may of 
course be regulated with respect to the quanti- 
ty and species of manure required, the aspect 
wanted, and the jdegree of humidity and dry- 
ness requisite for the plant. All plants came 
originally from a peculiar earth; either from 
clay, sand, gravel, chalk, or loams formed from 
a mixture of some of these, or from a very wet 
or dry soil; and though many plants will grow 
indifferently im several species of earth, yet 
they have all their favorite ground, that which 
they evidently prefer. Now to make the soil fit 
for the plant, is certainly a very expensive thing ; 
but to adapt the plant to the soil, is not only an 
easy and expeditious mode, but one which re- 
quires infinitely less assistance in dressing, la- 
bor, seed, and care of every kind. It is true that 
all cultivated plants demand some manure, be- 
cause nature gives not salt and oil enough in 
any earth, to do without some assistance of this 
kind ; but the plant that is natural to the soil 
requires infinitely less than that which is ad- 
verse to it, and may therefore be cultivated at a 
quarter of the expense. Now nature-is so 
bountiful, that there is searcely a plant necessa- 
ry to the food of man and animals, that, if we 
choose with care, has not one peculiar sort, cal- 
culated for every soil. 


Nature has been bountiful in plants peculiarly 
adapted to agriculture, and in which there are 
quite as many species fitted for poor land, as for 
rich land; and if planted in their own soils, 
give an infinitely greater return, and are not 
subject to those dreadful disorders but too com- 
mon to plants placed in improper ground. I 
have repeatedly traced maladies arising from 
this source, that tainted the very means of life in 
a vegetable ; and being constantly accustomed, 


ceed to the place, and inquire thorough ly mto 
the causes and management made use of by the 
farmer, I have generally found the success to 
proceed from accidentally putting the plant into 
that ground from which it originally issued, and 
manuring it according to the quantum of juices 
it received from the earth, and with that matter 
likely to form a proper compound adapted to its 


nature. 

But I am sorry to say, that, in manuring the 
innumerable farms, diversly situated, I have but 
too often found this order reversed; the chalk 
plant put In sand, the sand plant in clay, and 
so on: and what is still more, the watery plant 
put in dry ground, and the dry vegetable ina 
wet soil ; and in all these cases they cannot fail 
of making a very bad crop. A plant accustom- 
ed to a poor soil, placed in a good one, rots ; 
while the one which prefers a rich loam, is 
starved in a poor one. A clayey plant put in 
sand, is blown out of the earth, Rr want of 
those retentive ers the root is used to; 
while the sand t, placed in clay,?deeays at 
the root from the under moisture which it ean- 


wants: in short, attending to theri ght rules of 
vegetable economy, and the common process of 


vel, is destroyed. by its own acidity, which is 
no longer subdued ; for most plants, if tne far- 
mer donot. the making of the soil, he 
muy certainly do it, but it can never answer in 
point of expense. It is a strange mistake, and 
a most fatal one, that almost all, even some of our 
best gentlemen farmers fall into, viz: that they 
eannot manure too Now this is so 
completely the cause of innumerable . 
that | am most anxious to censure the practice. 
{t always reminds me of the aecqunt given by 
Miller, of what was done in the West Indies, 
when some botanists were desirous of bring- 
ing over some fine plants of cacte ies. 
They inquired not i the plants were, but 
wholly inattentive to their being rock plants, 
they put them into tubs of the richest soil they 
could procure ; the plants all died: but this was 
looked upon as an accident, and the same pro- 
cess again followed, when one of the casks 
eaking they concluded that the plants must die, 
as the earth had left them; and flinging on 
them some dry sand which happened to be in 
the way, ordered the casks down to the hold, 
when to their great astonishment the plants 
so treated lived, while those in the other cases 
died as usual. This opened the eyes of the 
gardeners with respect to rock’ plants ; but to 
this day sand plants, instead of having@ poor 
soil, generally receive a rich one.’, There is not 
a more ruinous effect than that produced on the 
plant of a poor soil placed in rich ground. 





[From the New-York Farmer.) 


Grape Vines.—In some sectioné of our 
country it is advisable to lay down, afid.cover 
with the soil most varieties of exotic vines; im 
others, laying leaves or litter about the roots 
will be sufficient to prevent those sudden ex- 
tremes that are so injurious to v — 
Many foreign vines, however, no 
tection. Should the vine be traindllon a val 
or side of the house, exposed to a warm sun, 
and also to bleak and cold winds, the danger 
is greater than if standing on the north side. 
If there should be danger that the sun would 
start the sap in warm winter days, or too ear- 
ly in spring, the vine should be shaded. 


TenpverR Pants in pots, when the conve- 
nience of a green-house or of a parlor suffi- 
ciently warm is not had, should ut into 
beds of tan, light rich vegetable mould, or rot- 
ting leaves, or litter, and the beds surrounded 
with boards sufficiently high, covered with 
boards or sashes. Horse manure or litter put 
around the outside of the frame will add to the 
protection. By taking off the boards in fair 
weather, many green-house plants can be: pro- 
tected in this way very well. If the bed is be- 
low the surface of the ground outside, the 


when I heard of any extraordinary crop, to pro§warmth will be greater. 


Fies.—This plant is becoming quite common 
in our gardens. By careful management two 
crops can %eripened ina season. As yet, how- 
ever, it has not become sufficiently acclimated 
to stand our winters without some protection. 
Binding straw around them will sometimes an- 
swer. Laying them down and covering them 
with earth is a more certain protection ; this is 
done by bending the plant as much as. it will 
bear, and covering it in a a 
the extremities, which are gene 3 the only 
parts that receive injury by frost. Should tho 
ground be wet the roots on one side may be 
loosened that the plant be more easily bent— 
the whole then covered. Some SS pro- 
tect the roots with litter, and the branches with 
mats. 


Composts should be made by collecting to 
gether all vegetable and animal substances about 
the premises. The manure from the stable 
would not be thrown out into the yard to be 
bleached by rains, but put under sheds. If 
not wanted for hot beds, every cleaning of the 
stable should have sufficient earth thrown over 





not bear. The chalk plant, also placed in gra- 








it to proteet it from being diminished by evapo- 


ration 
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: of mn .—He embarked them (a few hundred: 
recruits raised in Germany in aid of the royal cause) 
in the 


depth of the winter of 1650, and, speedily fol. 
lowing, janded on the Isles of Orkney, and, crossing 
into é aithnese, lodged his troops, with their neces-| 
. garies, in an.old castle, from whence he issued a spi- 
Tited, but smoderate declaration, and presently re- 
ceived communications from many of the neighbor- 
_. ing chiefs, . re ing him to advance further into 
‘the country, and engaging to bring large reinforce- 
‘ments. He now hoisted his standard, whereon he 
had caused to be painted the portrait of his murther- 
‘ ed master, with the motto, “Judge and revenge my 
cause, O Lord!” The rebel parliament, then sitting 
at Edinburgh, and wholly swayed by his mortal ene- 
~ my, the Marquis of Argyll, had speedy notice of his 
> arrival. Col. Straehan, a favorite officer, was in- 
stantly despatched to meet him, with a choice party 
of cavalry, and such was the dread of the hero, that 
Leslie himself followed in a few days with a formi- 
dable force. Montrose had marched forward, with 
his usual. ardor, and being wholly without horse, 
gained no intelligence of the approach of the enemy 
ull he was almost in sight. His promised aids, some 
from fear, ethers from treachery, had wholly failed 
him. Indeed, a body of 1500, under the Parl of 
Sutherland, which was advancing to support him, 
jeined Strachan on his march. The straggling 
fligttanders whom he had incorporated fled without 
waiting for the attack, and Montrose, left only with 
his few foreigners, was in a moment overwhelmed 
with Strachan’s horse. Having barely gained time 
to throw away the riband and George which he had 
lately received from the King, and to change dresses 
with a peasant, he gained on foot the house of a 
country gentleman in his confidence, who engaged 
to conceal him. It has been almost generally as- 
serted that he was betrayed to the enemy by his host, 
» Macleod, Laird of Assyn, whose name 1 mention 
«@because some writers have incautiously cast a 
groundless blemish on another of the greatest puri- 
ty, by calling him ‘the Lord Aston.” Montrose 
was a prisoner before the arrival of Leslie, to whom 
he was delivered, and who led him in triumph with 
brutal insolence, not suffering him to change the 
mean garb.in which he was seized, to Edinburgh. 
The Parliament, before his arrival there, had passed 
sentence} on him, which I insert in the words of 2 
very respectable historian, who gives it from the ori- 
’ ginal, lest the ordinary narrative of a proceeding so 
horribly blackened by a mean and savage malice, 
might be suspected of exaggeration. The report of 
the committee employed to form it was * that so 
soon as he should come to town, he should be met 
at the Water Gate by the magistrates and hanyman ; 
that he sheuld be tied with cords upon a chair, bare. 
headed, and the hangman to ride upon the horse that 
drew the cart, covered, before him ; and so brought 
through the town to the Tolbooth ; from whence he 
shall be carried tofthe cross of Edinburgh, and hang. 
ed ona gibbet 30 feet high, with his declaration 
about his neck; and so hang three hours in public 
. view ; afterwards he should be beheaded and quar- 
tered; his head to be fixed upon the Tolbooth and 
his legs and arms over the gates of Aberdeen, See 
Stirling, and Glasgow ; and im case he repented, 
and was absolved of the sentence of excommunica- 
tion, his body should be buried in the Gray Friars ; 
if not, to be buried in the Borrowquir. It was 
thought fit however, to add yet another feature tu 
the barbarous triumph before the consummation. He 
was brought before the parliament to be insulted by 
the Chancellor Loudon, and to hear his sentence 
read. Here, as indeed throughout his whole life, 
he displayed an’ almost supernatural magnanimity. 
Boing allowed to address the Assembly, he commen. 
ced a short, justificatory speech, in which it was dif. 
fiealt to say whether the language of the elegant 
scholar, the politeness of a finished gentleman, or 
the firmness of the soldier, shone most conspicuous. 
ly, by telling them that ** Since the King hadso far 
owned them as to treat with them, he had appeared 
before them with reverence, and bare-headed, which 
otherwise he would not have done. He was then 
informed that on the morrow he should suffer death, 
and the whole sentence, even with some aggrava- 
tions was accordingly exeeuted on the 21st of May, 

. 1650.—| Lodge’s Portraits. | 





We wish to direct the attention of Meteorologists 
to the increasing twilights of Ludia, which are now 
asin and increasing in Jength. 




















more and more dis. 
‘in: climate which is 
over the world.— 


nak root ‘OF that ebaiig 
now observed to prevail 
[Scett’s Indian Gazette.) 


Rouen.—The approach to Rouen is exceedingly 
fine. You look down irom high ground upon the 
Seine, which is here a majestic river, spotted with 
several woedy islands, and winding through a spa- 
eious and fertile valley. The hills on each side rise 
to a considerable elevation, and they are handsome- 
ly clothed with wood. Several side valleys branch 
rom the valley of the Seine, and conduct tributary 
streams to its spacious bed of waters; in these val- 
leys numerous cotton mills are situated, many of 
them newly built, and which, being turned by water 
without steam-engines, and being all whitewashed 
and neatly covered with blue slate, have a very or- 
namental and lively appearance. The ancient city 
of Rouen lies in the valley, on the banks of the ri. 
ver, and stretches on to the neighboring hills ; the 
towers and spires of its cathedral and other church. 
es are itschiefornament. Atand below the city the 
river is covered with boats ; and the whole scene is 
enlivened by a numerous population, busily engaged 
in the processes of manufaeturing and commercial 
industry. The valley, thus adorned and pegpled, 
and intersected by the broad winding stream, is seen 
for several miles, and forms a striking and even splen- 
did view. The ancient capital of Normandy, which 
has of Jate become entitled to the name of the Man- 
jchester of France, from being the principal seat of 
the cotton manufacture, has been enriched, but cer- 
tainly not embellished, by the manufactures which 
have established themselves among its population o1 
86,000 souls. It is a gloomy city, its high brick- 
houses being blackened by smoke and age, and the 
streets being narrow and dirty. Its fine specimens 
of architecture are all of great antiquity. Manufac-. 
tures are just of that date in Rouen at which they fill 
a tewn with smoke and dirt, and before their effect 
in enriching the inhabitants becomes visible in the 
new and ornamental buildings which wealth creates. 
An Englishman, in traversing Rouen, will not for 
get, nor remember without some emotion, that from 
this city the Conqueror of England issued forth with 
his expedition eight centuries ago, te overturn our 
Saxon dynasty and nobility, and to parce! out our 
fair lands amongst the warlike adventurers who fol- 
lowed him.—([Letters from the Continent in the 
Leeds Mercury.] 


The Red Sea.—The water of the Red Sea is so 
very clear, that Mr. Buckingham read on the wood. 
en stock of an anchor the name of the ship at the 
depth of 25 fathoms.(150 feet).—[Mirror.] 


Phenomena.—Accounts from Geneva, of the 18th 
of August, describe some remarkable natural pheno- 
mena, occasioned by the long heat and drought in 
that neighborhood. In one case, the spontaneous 
combustion of grass and trees has taken place ;and 
in another (commune d’Arrache), 250 acres of fine 
forest has been consumed by a subterranean fire im- 
mediately under the surface of the earth. 


et 

















To give Busts ihe appearance of Marble.—A curi- 
ous process is communicated in a French scientific 
journal for giving to busts and statues in plaster the 
appearance of marble :—* Dissolve alum in water to 
a strong solution by means of heat. The bust is then 
thoroughly dried, and, in that state, plunged into the 
liquid solution, where it is left from fifteen to thirty 
minutes ; then it is suspended over the liquid till it 
ceases to drop. When it is cool, apply mere of the 
solution to it by means of a sponge, and continue 
the operatien until the alum forms a crystalline coat 
on the surface. When it is perfectly dry, polish it 
with sand paper, and finishby polishing it with lin- 
en, slightly moistened in pure water. Use a tub of 
wood Coated by means of a boiler of water for the 
isolution, in preference to metallie substances, which 
will discolor it more or less.” 





Curious Breed of Horses.—‘ There is a singular 
looking breed of horses found amonge these moun- 
tains, very diminutive in ize, not neatly formed like 
ponies, but rather resembling vart horses in minia- 
ture. They have large shaggy manes, very rough 
coats, and thick fetlocks covered with long hair. 
They are never shod, nor are their hoofs ever pared ; 
so that the horny part projects forward, ip some in- 
stances, to nearly a foot in length. This gives the 
animal a most awkward appearance, and suggest 
the idea of people walking with snow-shoes ; yet, 
notwithstanding this apparent encumbrance, they 
are very sure-foeted little animals, and considered 





as distinet 
_In hot climates, where the sun dips suddenly, twi- 
light. are thus necessarily excluded. They have 


equal to males on bad rocky  roads.”—|Campaigns 












SUMMARY. 

Tue Raruroap.—We learn.from the'Edens- 
burg Sky that 15 sections of the Alleghany Por- 
¢ Reiiraid tare finished ted p for lay- 
ing the rails. It is expected that thirty sections 
will be completed by the 1st of next 
Twenty miles of the road, including portions of 
unfinished sections, are now “i and pre- 


pared for the rails.—[Pennsylvanian. ] 


Cuarteston Raitroap.—The Railroad is 
now completed for use, from’ Charleston to 
Branchville, a distance of 62 miles. In a few 
days more, it was expected that arrangements 
would be made to convey the Augusta and Co- 
lumbia mail and passengers that distance on the 
Railroad.—[Balt. Pat.] 


GrowrTs or Lowe.1, Mass.—T wo hundred 
and seventy-eight buildings have been erected 
in Lowell during the past year.—[Bost. Atlas.] 


The packet ship Kentucky, bound from New Or. 
leans to this port, was wrecked October 29th about 
50 miles north of Cape Florida. The passengers and 
crew, with the exception of the cook and two men, 
were saved. Tho ship will be entirely lost: part of 
the cargo had been saved and carried to Key West. 
We understand that considerable insurance was ef- 
fected on the vessel and cargo in this city. 


United States Bank Directors.—The following 
gentlemen were appointed at Philadelphia, on Fri- 
day, Directors for the Branch in this-city :—Isaac 
Lawrence, Joun Haccerty, Perer Harmony, ames 
Boorman, Joun S. Crary, Sneruerp Knapp, SAaMuEL 
Swartwout, Penastian Perit, Wittuam W. Weor- 
sey,* Perer I. Nevius,* Siras Woop,* Samuen F. 
Mort,* Davin Happen,* Isaac Carow, J. Rata- 
BONE, Jr. 

Government Director—Jas. Camrse.u. 

* New Directors, in the room of Robert Lenox, 
Saul Alley, J. W. Lawrence and James Boyd, Jr., 
whose term of service expires. 


A letter, post marked New Orleans was lately 
received at the New York Post Office, the postage 
on which was $288 ; which sum was paid at the 
New Orloans Office. With the exception of a letter 
from Newport, R. I. during the late war, this is the 
greatest amount of postage on any one letter receiv- 
ed since the establishment of the New York Post 
Office. The postage on the Newport letter exceed- 
ed $400, and was promptly paid. It contained the 
log-book of a Privateer, and was to-be used in evi- 
dence in a case then pending in the Admiralty 
Court.—[Jour. of Com.] 


Halsey Ross and Abm. Scharrott, the two men 
mentioned in yesterday’s paper as having been blown 
off, from Staten Island, in a skiff, were picked up 
en Saturday about half past two o’clock, P. M. in an 
exhausted state, nearly two miles from Sandy Hook. 
—([Standard.]} 

The New Orleans Advertiser of November 20th, 
says—The weather for the last two weeks has been 
cool and pleasant, and on Sunday night, it became 
so intensely cold, that ice was seen yesterday morn- 
ing in various parts of our city. 


A Mackerel, three feet ten inches long, and mea- 
suring 18 1.2 inches round the body, was caught in 
Severn River, near the Round Bay, on Saturday 
last, and was served up at Williamson and Swann’s 
Hotel, on Sunday. A delicious dish it was.—|An- 
napolis Republican,]} 


Hurricane.—On Tuesday, the 12th of November, 
the township of Godmanchester was visited by the 
most dreadful hurricane ever remembered to have 
happened in that quarter. The day had been re- 
markably fine, but about sunset the sky towards the 
northwest suddenly assumed a very alarming aspect. 
A dark cloud overspread the pas es heavens, which 
was only relieved by a lurid red spot on the verge 
ef the horizon. Altogetkor, the sky presented so 
threatening and unusual an appearance, that even 
those who are in the habit of paying least attention 
to the signs of the weather, with conhdence pre- 
dicted some extraordinary convulsion of the ele- 
ments. As the black clouds rose upwards and al- 
most instantaneously shut out the light of day, a 
loud roaring sound was heard, which very much re- 
semled the voice of some great waterfall, The 
nearer approach of the storm was announced by 
the crash of falling timber and the roaring of the 
wind among the trees, In a moment more it swept 
past, and left ample proofs of its resistiess fary by 
the destruction hich it had caused... a at 
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of Stanley , Esq., were torn off and blown into 
the adjoining fields, and the whole of the bodies of 
_/ these bu‘ldings were more or less shattered and 
twisted, or literally torn to pieces. Some parts of 
the solid roof were carried more than 300 yards dis. 
tant. In the midst of all this devastation, it is gra- 
tifying to know that no lives were lost, although 
' many of the inmates of Mr. Kennedy’s house es- 
caped as by a miracle. We lament to state, how. 
ever, that a fine young man, in Mr. Kennedy's em- 
phegrens. was severely injured by the roof of the 
. His shoulder bone was fractured, and he is 
otherwise much bruised. But Mr. Kennedy was 
not the only, although certainly the greatest, suf. 
ferer by this dreadful tempest, as all the farms and 
dwelling houses over which it passed are more or 
Jess injured by ite violence. The loss sustained we 
should imagine te be very considerable, although no 
exact calculation has as yet been made.—[ Montreal 
Gazette.] 

Melancholy.—On Thursday last, says the Newark 
Sentinel, as two persons were engaged in picking up 
floating wood in the Passaic, near Centre wharf, the 
boat in which they were, becoming too heaily loaded, 
sunk in the middle of the stream. One of them, 
named Horace Dod, son of Mr. Abner Dod, was 
drowned. He was about 26 years ef age, and by trade 
@gun-smith. The body was found on Friday. 


The Governor of Georgia offers $200 reward for 
John Bradbery, of Pike county, accused of the mur. 
der of Simpson Neville. He is about 60 years of age, 
5 feet 3 inches high, red complexion, blue eyes, gray 
hair and whiskers, talkative and square built. 


Female Intrepidity.—We were yesterday shown 
the foot of a Jarge black and white eagle, which 
was killed last week in the lower part of Woodstock, 
in the most singular and daring manner. This noble 
bird entered the house of Mr. William Anderson, in 
pursuit of a duck, while his wife was alone, and 
which she no sooner perceived, than she instant y 
seized the biped by the wing, and despatched it in 

. the true Rob Roy style, and perhaps with something 
‘ of the same characteristic feeling which the follow- 
ing lines express, as when applied to that bold chief- 
tain :-— 
‘*The Eagle he was lord abeve, 
And Rob was lord below.” ‘ 

The wings measured six feet across, three feet 
from the tip of the beak to the extremity of the tail, 
and each foot extended covered a space of seven 
inches.—[ Fredericton Gaz.] 

Various are the roads to distinction —Baron Huy- 
| oe late minister from Holland to the United 

tates, has been presented with letters patent of no- 
bility by the Dutch King, in recompense of the ac- 

~ tive part he took in recovering the jewels of the 
Princess of Orange, in the city of New York. The 
king of Holland should not forget old and young 
Haye in his distributions of his rewards—The latter 
who is now awaiting the trial of Polari, should at 
least be knighted—and to the old ferret he should 


address a letter of thanks and send him a pipe of 


Hollands ! 
List of Officere of the United States sloop of war 
- Boston, arrived at Charleston from the Mediterra- 
‘ean; Commander, George W. Storer; Lieutenents, 
W. Jameson, R. 8. Pinckney, W.S. Ogden, W. 
E. Hunt, A. R. Strong; Acting Sailing Master, 
Robert Fitzhugh ; Surgeon, Thomas Dillard ; Purser, 
N. Wilson; Assistant Surgeons, Micks and Borland ; 
Midshipmen, J. F. Eiller, P. Drayton, J. Weems, R 
Perry, J. P. B. Adams, T. A. M. Craven, G. W. 
Randolph, J. P. Parker, S. W. Wilkinson ; Acting 
- Boatswain, Davis; Carpenter, J. Southwick; Sail 
Maker, J. G. Gallagher; Acting Gunuer, Gamett ; 
Captain’s Clerk, Marsh; Pursers, Steuart and Tur- 
ner. 

Fatal Accidents.—The Alexandria Gazette states, 
that within the last week two children were burnt 
to death in that town, by their clothes taking fire. 

Some very liberal donations for the benefit of the 
Cape de Verd sufferers have been received, and ac- 
knowledged by the North River Central Committee, 
at Troy. 

Police Office—Information was given to the Po- 
lice Office, yesterday, that Mr. , & highly esti. 
-mable young man, had the lodging room of his 

boarding house broken open on Tuesday, and a new 
suit of clothes taken away, consisting of a coat, 
vest, and pantaloons, wi or yous and pe yp 
-gloves, together with a gold finger-ring, a r 
articles. Whee renders this. robbery particular! 


Sieings 76 weet induce thy for the suf. 
ferer, is the fact that they had all 
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procured for hie marriage, and it was only when the 
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wardrobe. We may add, that however untoward|65 


the-circumstance, the ceremony was not deferred.— 
[Courier.] 
The Harri Reporter of Frid 

canal navigation continues brisk from Mide 
Huntingdon. The improvements are now comple. 
ted from the latter place to Hollidaysburg, and on 
Tuestay 
water was also to be let into the division from Mid- 
dietown to Columbia, yesterday. The Juniata Press 
of Wednesday, says—During eight days, ending on 
Thursday last, upwards of fifty boats passed the first 
lock along Mifflin. 


The Arkansas Gazette, of November 14, in speak-| 
ing of the emigrating Indians, says : —Our latest in- 
formation from Rock Roe, the general rendezvous of} 
the Choctaws, is to Sunday morning last. at which 
time sbout 1000 of the emigrants had reached that 
point, upwards of 800 of whom came up in the steam 
boats Reindeer and Harry Hill, and the remainder 
came through by land from Memphis via the militar 
road. Near 2000 more, under Colonel Rector, lan 
ed on the west bank of the Mississippi, opposite 
Memphis, on the 4th instant, and left for Reck Roe, 
about 1200 in the U.S. steam boat Archimedes and 
the remainder by land, with their horses, wagons, 
&e., and itis probable that all had reached that 
point on Sunday last. It is not kaown at what time 
these emigrants may be looked for here ; but we 
think they are expected at tho close of this week. 


y: says—The 
iddletown to 


Presidont’s Message on horseback, arrived at Balti- 
more from Washington, in one hour and thirty- 
three minutes— being at the rate of a fraction more 
than twenty-four miles an hour ! 


Distressing Shipwreck.—The ship Warren, Stud. 
ley, of and for Boston, 14 days from Turke Island, 
with salt, was lost on the back side of Cape Cod, a 
few miles from Provincetown, on Saturday after. 
noon last, about 4 o’clock, during a severe snow 
storm ; and that the captain, cook, steward, and 
two seamen perished. On the morning of that day, 
the captain supposing himself to be close in with the 
land, kept a good look out, and between 11 and 12 
made it, but being unable to discover what land it 
was, he concluded to run for the Race. . At 4 e’. 
clock they saw breakers ahead, and immediately at- 
tempted to heave the ship in stays, but before she 
came round, she struck; the main and mizen masts 
were immediately cut away. The sea at this time 
was making a complete breach over the vessel, when 
the captain and a part of the crew lashed themselves} 
in the fore rigging, and the Ist and 2nd mates, the 
captain’sson, (a Jad fifteen years old) and the remain- 
der of the crew, lashed theniselves in the mizen 
chains. At 10 P. M. the tide having ebbed consi- 
derably, those in the mizen chains went to the cap- 
tain's state room, which they found dry—the boy 
soon after went to call his father, but he was so far 
exhausted that he made no answer. The survivors 
remained upon the wreck until.3 o’clock Sunday af- 
ternuon, the storm being so violent, that. no assis- 
tance could be rendered them from the shore. Boats 
were then carted off from Princetown, a distance of 
three miles, and were immediately sent out to the 
ship. The danger was so great, that nothing but) 
the circumstance of seeing living persons on beard 
the wreck, could have induced any to make the at- 
tempt to reach her. Six attempts were made with. 
out success ; but on the seventh, they succeeded.— 
They found that the captain and cook were frozen 
to death; the steward, and two seamen had been 
washed from the wreck, and perished, the first and 
second mates, the Captain’s son and five seamen 
were carried safely to the shore, together with the 
bodies of the captain and the cook, which were ta- 
ken to Provincetown. The courage and humamty 
of those who thus risked their lives for the preserva- 
tion of the crew are worthy of all praise, and it may 
be well to mention, that it was their presence of 
mind in taking out with them a supply of such pro- 
visions as the condition of the survivors required, 
which was the means of saving their lives. [The 
Warren and cargo were owned by N. Goddard, Esq 
ef this city—$10,000 insured on the ship at. the 
Globe Office ; cargo uninsured.] Lig 

Our informant also states, that aschoorer of abou 
70 tons, bottom up, came ashore near the same 
on Saturday night, with ker masts, sails, @&c. on her 
bottom. ‘Tre crew aré supposed to have perished. 
She was supposed to be from Richmond, as a num. 
ber of barrels of flour came on shore from the wreck, 


last, the first bovt passed that line. Tilo at ee wesld test Mis. . “he 


took out his pistol and shot him dead. 


an English girl, is 
quence ; the other is yet alive, and 


Great Dispatch.—The express which brought the} 


Ba 


pertinaciously renal io uve 90. See abl 
was acquitted. wk i cele 
Death by Charcoal.—The Troy Sentinel mentions 
that two paar who were servants at Thur- 
ber’s Hotel in that city, were i enough, on 
retiring to rest at night, to take inte their reom a 
furnace of ignited charceal. One of tt 
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tained that she may recover. : 


We learn from the Coshocten Spy, that Powell 
the book pedlar, who was su to be le 
about a year ago, near Coshocton, is alive at Louis- 
ville. An individual suffered an imprisonment of 
six months on a suspicion of having been his mur- 
derer. His conduct is as base as can well be ima- 
gined.—[Zanesville Messenger.] 


Naval.—The last monthly bulletin from the Navy 

Department, dated Dec. 1, gives the following 

mation :— 
Frigate United States, Capt. Nicholson, with Com. 

Patterson on board arrived at Port Mahon 25th s 

—all well. To sail for Naples as soon as she 

take in water. 


for the Levant the 29th July. : 
Schooner Porpoise, Lieut. McIntosh, sailed from 
Norfolk for the Azores—Cape de Verds, and thence 
to the West Indies, 4th Novembe:. 
Frigate Potemac, Commodore Downes, still at 
Lintin, China, 2d June, to sail next day, if weather 
favorable, for the Pacific station. 
Sloop Lexington, Captain McKeever, and Schoo- 
ner Boxer, Lieut. Page, at Rio 11th September. 
Mails to the Squadrons can be sent by the ship 
Liberty to Gibraltar and the Mediterranean, from 
ae the 10th December, and tien ro 
and the Brazillian squadron, by the 
rior, from N. York the 8th Ae doer 
Major General Scott arrived in Charleston, S. C. 
on the 25th ult. on a tour of Inspection. “a 
—————— ee 
HOME AFFAIRS. 


The Electoral Colloge (says the ARany Hvening 
Journal of Wednesday) which organized yest 


re-assembled to-day, and deposited its vote for Jack- 
son and Var Buren. Dr. Crosby, an elector from 
Chautauque county, we understand, was appointed 
the messenger to convey the votes to Washington. 


PennsyLvania.—The Legislature assembled on the 
4th instant. Dr. J. R. Burden was chosen Speaker 
of the Senate, by a vote of 26te 5. In the Houseof 
Representatives six ballotings took place for Speak- 
er, without coming toa choice. The , 
Inquirer says the political divisions of the Hox 
are—Jacksonmen 44; Anti-masons 31 ; Nationals 25. 


Vincimia.—The General Assembly of ‘Virginia 
convened at Richmond on Monday last. Mr, Drom. 
goole, of Brunswick, was elected President of the 
Senate, apd Linn Banks, of Madison, Speaker of 
the other House. The old officers were all re- 
elected. ‘oye - 

ete 


Souru Canouina.—A legislative caucus has nomi. 
nated Robert Y. Hayne as candidate for Governor 
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\ id World ti has entered our limits, and 
ravages over much of our land, it has 


Almighty God to mitigate its severity, and 
sen the number of ite victims, com with 
@ who have fallen in most other countries over 
hich it has spread its terrors. Notwithstanding 
» -this-visitation, our country presents, on every side, 
marks of prosperity and happiness, unequalled, oe: 
» hapsyin-any other pertion of the world. If we fully 
on Spa Rn condition, existing causes 
. «ef discontent will appear unworthy of attention, and 
_-owithshearts of thankfulness to that Divine Being 
_vowho has filled our cup of prosperity, we shall feel 
our resolution strengthened to oe _ and re 
down to posterity, that liberty and that nior whic 
we babe ssoatved from our Fathers, and which cen- 
atitute the sources and the shield of all our blessings. 
‘The relations of our country continu to present 
the same picture of amicabie intercuurse that I had 
‘the satisfaction to hold up to your view at the open- 
“Ing of your last session. The same friendly pro- 
i the same desire to participate in our flour- 
ishing commerce, the same disposition to refrain 
from resenting injuries unintentionally offered, are, 
with a few exceptions, evinced by all nations with 
_ «whom we have any intercourse. This desirable state 
of things may be mainly ascribed to our undeviating 
be of the rule which has long guided our na- 
tional policy, to require no exclusive privileges in 
- @otomorce,and to grant nene. It is daily producing 
) Gts beneficial effect in the respect shown to our flag, 
- the protection of our citizens and property abroad, 
« ‘andin the increase of our navigation and the exten. 
» sion of our mercantile operations. The returns 
which have been made out since we last met, will 
' show an increase during the last preceding year of 
more than 80,000 tons in our shipping, and of nearly 
forty millions of dollars iu the aggregate of our im 
ports and exports. 
Nor have we less reason to felicitate ourselves on 
the position of our political, than of our commercial, 
*eoncerns. They remain in the state in which they 
were when I last addressed you—a state of prosper- 
ityand peace, the effect of a wise attention to the 
advice.of the reverend Father of bis Coun- 
» try, on this subject, condensed into a maxim for the 
use of posterity by one of his most distinguished suc- 
cessors, to cultivate free commerce and honest friend- 
_thip with all nations, and to make entangling allian- 
ces with none. A strict adherence to this policy 
hes kept us aloof from the perplexing questions that 
now agitate the European world, and have more 
than once deluged those countries with bleod.— 
Should those scenes unfortunately recur, the par. 
ties to the contest may count on a faithful perform- 
ance of the duties incambent on us as a neutral na- 
~ tien, and our own citizens may equally rely on the 
firm assertion of their neutral rights. 
With the nation that was our earliest friend and 
ally in the infancy of our political existence, the 
“most friendly relations have subsisted through the 
Aste revolations of its Government, and, from the 
events of the last, promise a permanent duration.— 
It has made an approximation in some of its politi- 
_gal institutions to our own, and raised a monarch 
“to the throne who preserves, it is said, a friendly 
‘“Feeollection of the period during which be acquired 
among our citizens the high consideration that could 
then have been produced by his personal qualifica- 
‘Our commerce with that nation is gradually assu. 
“sing @ mutually beneficial character, and the ad- 
-justment of the claims of our citizens has removed 
the only obstacle there was, to an intercourse net 
Only lucrative, but productive of literary and scien- 
ifie improvement. 
_«, From Great Britain I have the satisfaction to in- 
“ ting that I continue to receive assurances of 
the most amicable disposition, which have, on my 
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‘part, on all proper occasions, been promptly and sin- 
cerely reciprocated. The attention of that Gevern. 
ment has latterly been so much en 

oF a deeply interesting domestic 
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upon it the renewal of negotiations} 











mete which would endanger the 
good : which it is the interest of both 
parties to preserve inviolate, cemented as it is by a 
community of language, manners and social habite, 
and by the high obligations we owe te our British 
ancestors for many of our most valuable institutions, 
and for that system of Representative Government 
which has enabled us to preserve and improve them. 

The question of our North Eastern Boundary still 
remains unsettled. In my last annual message, I 
explained to you the situation in which I found that 
business on my coming into office, and the measures 
I. thought it my. duty to pursue for asserting the 
rights of the United States before the sovereign who 
had been chosen by my predecessor to determine the 
question ; and also the manner in which he had dis- 
posed of it. A special message to the Senate in their 
executive capacity, afterwards brought before them 
the question, whether they would advise 2 submission 
to the opinion ef the sovereign arbiter. That body 
having considered the award as not obligatory, and 
advised me to open a further negotiation : the pro- 
positien was immediately made to the British Gov- 
ernment, but the circumstances to which F have al- 
luded have hitherto prevented any answer being gi- 
ven to the overture. Early attention, however, has 
been promised to the subject, and every effort on m 
part will be made for a satisfactory sottlement of this 
question, interesting to the Union generally and par- 
ticularly so to one of its members. 

The claims of our citizens on Spain are not yet 
acknowledged. On acloser investigation of them 
than appears to have heretofore taken place, it was 
discovered that some of these demands, however 
strong they might be upon the equity of that govern. 
ment, were not such as could be made the subject of 
national interference. And faithful to the prin- 
ciple of asking nothing but what was clearly right, 
additional instructions have been sent, to medify 
our demands so as to embrace thuse only on which, 
according to the laws of nations, we had a strict 
right to insist.» An inevitable delay in procuring 
the documents necessary for this review of the me- 
rits of these claims retarded this operation, until 
an unfortunate malady which has afflicted his 
Catholic Majesty,° prevented an examination of 
them. Being now for the first time presented in 
an unexceptionable form, it is confidently hoped the 
application will be successful. 

have the satisfaction to inform you, that the 
application I directed to be made for the delivery of 
a part of the archives of Florida, which had been 
carried to the Havana, has produced a royal order 
for their delivery, and that ineasures have been taken 
to procure its execution. 

By the report of the Secretary of State, commu- 
nicated to you on the 25th June last, you are in- 
formed of the conditional reduction, obtained by the 
Minister of the United States at Madrid of the duties 
on tonnage leviedon American shipping in the porte 
of Spain. The condition of that reduction having 
been complied with on our part, by the act passed 
the 13th of July last, I have the satisfaction to in- 
form you that our ships now pay no higher nor other 
duties ‘in the continental ports of Spain than are 
levied on their national vessels. 

The demands against Portugal for illegal captures 
in the blockade of Terceira, have been allowed to 
the full amount of the accounts presented by the 
claimants, aud »ayment was promised to be made! 
in ‘three: instalmen.s. The first of these has been 
paid,—the second although due, had not, at the date 
of our last advices, been received; owing, it was 
alleged, to embarrasements in the finances, cense. 
quent on the civil: war in which that nation is en. 
gaged. 

The payments stipulated by the convention with 
Denmark, have béen punctually made, and the 
amount is ready for distribution among the elaim- 
ants as soon as the board now sitting shall have per- 
formed their funetions. 

I regret-that by the last advices from our Chargé 
id’ Affairs at Naples, that government had still delay- 
ed the satisfaction due to our citizens : but, at that 
date, the effect of the last instructions was not 
known. Despatches from thence are hourly expec. 
ted and the result will be communicated to you 
without delay. 

With the rest of Europe, our relations, political 
and commercial, remain unchanged. Negociations 
are going on to put on a permanent basis, the liberal 

stem of commerce now carried on between us and 
the Empire of Russia. The treaty concluded with 
Austria is executed by His Imperial Majesty, with 









omnia tothe injury of our Consul in one of 

Our treaty with the Sublime Porte ie producing 
its expected effects on ourcommerte. New markets 
are openi Pew memention cag ge 
sive range employment of our \ 
augmentation of the duties on our commerce, incon. 
sistent with the spirit of the treaty, had been: 
sed; but on the representation of our Chargé.d’Af. 
fairs, anne oom Promptly wage og 3 an va 
enjoy the trade and navigation of t Sea, 
of all the ports belonging to the Turkish and 
Asia, on the most perfect equality with all foreign 
nations. 

I wish earnestly, that in announcing to you the 
continuance of friendship, and the increase of a 
fitable commercial intercourse with Mexico, with 
Central America, and the States of the South, I 
could accompany it with the assurance that they are 
all blessed with that internal tranquility and foreign 
peace which their heroic devotion to the cause of 
their independence merits. In Mexico,a sanguinary 
struggle is now carried on, which has ca 
embarrassment to our commerce ; but both parties 
profess the most friendly disposition towards us.— 
To the termination of this contest we look forthe 
establishment of that secure intercourse, so necessa- 
ry to nations whose territories are contiguous. How 
important it will be to us, we may calculate from 
the fact, that even in this unfavorable state of things 
our maritime commerce has increased, and an inter- 
nal trade by caravans, from St. Louis to Santa Fe, 
under the protection of escorts furnished by the 
Government, is carried on to great advantage, and 
is daily increasing. The agents provided for by the 
treaty with this Power, to designate the boundaries 
which it established, have been named on our part; 
but one of the evils of the civil war now raging there 
has been, that the appointment of those with whom 
they were to co-operate has not yet been announced 
to us. 

The Government of Central America has expel- 
led from its territory the party which some ‘time 
since disturbed its peace. sirous of fostering a 
favorable disposition towards us, which has on more 
than one occasion been evinced by this interesting 
country, I madea second attempt, in this year, to 
establish asdiplomatic intercourse with them ; but 
the death of the distinguised citizen whom I had 
appointed for that purpose, has retarded the execution 
of measures from which I had hoped much advantage 
to our commerce. The union of the three: States 
which formed the Republic of Colembia has beon dis- 
solved; but they all, it is believed, consider thomselyes 
as separately bound by the treaty which was made in 
their federal capacity. The Minister accredited to the 
Federation, continues in that character near the Go- 
vernment of New Granada ; and hopes were enter- 
tained, that a new union would be formed between 
the separate States, at least, for the purposes of 
foreign intercourse. Our Minister has been inetruct- 
ed to use his good offices, whenever they shall be 
desired, to produce the reunion so much to be wish- 
ed, for the domestic tranquillity of the parties, and 
the security and facility of foreign commerce. 


Some agitations naturally attendant on an infant 

reign have prevailed in the empire of Brazil, which 
have had the usual effect upon commercial epera- 
tions; and while they suspended the consideration 
of claims created on similar occasions, they have 
given rise to new complaints on the part of our cit- 
izens. A proper consideration for calamities and 
difficulties of this nature has made us less urgent 
and peromptory in our demands for justice than duty 
to our fellow-citizens would, under other circumstan- 
ces, have required. But their claims are not neglect- 
ed, and will on all proper occasions be urged, and it 
is hoped with effect. 
I refrain from making any communication on the 
subject of our affairs with Buenos Ayres, because 
the negotiation communicated to you in my last an- 
nual message, was, at the date of our last advices, 
still pending, and in a state that would render @ pub. 
lication of the details inexpédient. 

A Treaty of Amity and Commerce has been form- 
ed with the Republic of Chili, which, if approved 
by the Senate, will'be laid before yeu. ‘That Gov. 
ernment seeins to be established and at peace with 
its neighbors ; and ite ports being the resorte of our 
ships which are employed inthe highly important 
trade of the fisheries,. this comimorcial convention 
cannot but beof great advantage to our fellow’ citi- 
zens engaged in that perilous but profitable busi. 








My/the inost perfect’ good faith,—and as we have no di. 
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Our commerce with the ‘atate of Pera, 
owing tothe onerous duties od on our principal 


articles of export, lias been on the decline,and all 
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g cplcen to 
“prot ed fraitless, With Bolivia, we have yet no di- 
pmatic intercourse, and the centinual contests 

J on between it and Peru have made me defer, 







st for that purpose. 

‘act of atrocious piracy having been committed 
@n one of our trading ships by the inhabitants of a 
‘settlement on the west coast of Sumatra, a frigate 
‘was despatched with orders to demand satisfaction 
for the injury, if those who committed it should be 


found members of a reguiar government, capable of 


maintaining the usual relations with foreign nations; 
but if, as it was supposed, and as they proved te be, 
they were a band of lawless pirates, to inflict such a 
chastisement as would deter them and others from 
like aggressions. This last was done, and the effect 
has been an increased respect for our flag in those 
distant seas, and additional security for our com- 
merce. 

‘In the view I have given of our connection with 
foreign powers, allusions have been made to their 
domestic disturbances or foreign wars, to their revo- 
Jutions or‘dissensions. It may be proper to observe 
that this is dene solely in cases where those events 
affect our political relations with them, or to show 
their operation on our commerce. Further than this, 
it is neither our policy nor our right to interfere. 
Our best wishes on all occasions, our good offices 
when required, will be afforded, to promote the do. 
meatic tranquillity and foreign peace of all nations 
with whom we have any intercourse. Any interven- 
tion in their affairs further than this, even by the ex- 

ion of an official opinion, is contrary to our 
principles of international policy, and will always be 
avoided. 

The report which the Secretary of the Treasury 
will in due time lay before you, wil) exhibit the na- 
tional finances in a highly prosperous state. Owing 
to the continued success of our commercial enter- 
prize, which has enabled thegmerchants to fulfil 
their engagements with the Government, the re- 
ceipts frum customs during the year wil! exceed the 
estimate, presented at the last session, and, with 
the other means of the Treasury, will prove fully 
adequate, not only to meet the increased expendi- 
ture resulting from the large appropriagions made by 
Con but to provide for the paym@Mt of all the 
public debt which is at present redesmable. It is 
now estimated that the customs will yield to the 


Treasury, during the present year, upwards of 


twenty-eight milliens of dellars. The public lands, 
however, have proved less productive than was an- 
n> werent and, acco:ding to present information, 

not much exceed two millions. The expendi- 
tures for all objects other than the public debt, are 
estimated to amount during the year to about six. 
teen millions and a half, while a still larger sum, 
namely, eighteen millions of dollars, will have been 
applied to the principal and interest of the public 


It is expected, however, that in consequence of 


the reduced rates of duty which wil) take effect al. 
ter the 3d of Mareh next, there will be a considera. 
ble falling off in the revenue from customs in the 


1833. It will nevertheless, be amply sufficient 


to provide for all the wants of the public service, es. 
timated even upon a liberal scale, and for the redemp- 
tion and purchase of the remainder of the public 
debt. On the first of January next, the entire pub- 


js: bt of the United States, funded and unfunded, 
be reduced to within a fraction of seven millions 
Sedallon : of which $2,227,363 are not of right re- 


deemable until the Ist of January, 1834, and $4,- 
735,296 wot until the 2d of January, 1835. 
commissioners of the sinking fund, however, being 
invested with full authority to purchase the debt at 
the market price, and the means of the Treasury be- 
ing ample, it may be hoped that the whole will be ex- 
tin ished within the year 1833. 

eannot too cordially congratulate Congress and 
my fellow citizens on the near approach of that me- 
morable and happy event, the extinction of the pub- 
lic debt of this great and free nativn. 
the wise and patriotic policy marked out by the le- 


tion of the country, for this object, the present 
administration has devoted to itall the means which 
cpind and a prudent 
blic treasury. Within 
the four yeare for which the people have confided 
the executive power to my charge, fifty-eight mil- 
‘lions of dellars will have been applied to the pay- 
ment of the public debt. That this has been ac. 
complished without stinting the expenditures for al] 
ether proper objects will be seen by referring to the 
made the same period for 


a flourishing commerce has su 
economy preserved for the pu 


the support and increase ef our means of maritime 
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procure an alteration have op it 


“& More favorable period, the appointment of 
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Faithful to 


and military defence, for internal sapiovinlatnan 
2 national character, for the removal and preserva- 
tion of the Indians, and lastly for the gallant vete- 
rans of the revolution. 

The final removal of this great burthen from our 
resources affords the means of further provision for 
all the objects of general welfare and public defence 
which the Censtitution authorizes, and presents the 
occasion for such further reduction in the revenue as 
may not be required for them. From the report of 
the Seeretary of the Treasury, it will be seen that\a 
after the present year such a reduction may be made 
to a considerable extent, and the subject is earnestly 
recommended to the consideration of Congress, in 
the hope that the combined wisdom of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people will devise such means of 
effecting that salutary object, as may remove those 
burthens which shall be foand to fall unequally upon 
any, and as may promote all the great interests of 
the community. 

Long and patient reflection has strengthened the 
opinions I have heretofore expressed to Congress on 
this subject ; and I deem it my duty on the present 
occasion again to urge them upon the attention of 
the Legislature. The soundest maxims of public 
policy, and the principles upon which our republi- 
can institations are founded, recommend a proper 
adaptation of the revenue to the expenditure, and 
they also require that the expenditure shall be limit- 
ed to what, by an economical administration, shall 
be consistent with the simplicity of the Government, 

and necessary tojan efficient public service. In ef- 

fecting this adjustment, it is due in justice to the in- 
terests of the different States, and even to the pre. 
servation of the Union itself, that the protection af. 
forded by existing laws to any branches of the na- 
tional industry, should not exceed what may be ne. 
cessary to counteract the regulations of foreign na- 
tions, and to secure a supply of those articles of ma- 

nufacture, essential to the national independence 
and safety in timd of war. If, upon investigation it 
shall be feund, as it is believed it will be, that the 
legislative protection granted to any particular inte. 

rest is greater than is indispensably requisite. for 
those objects, I recommend that it be gradually di- 

minished, and that as far as may be consistent with 
these objects, the whole scheme of duties be reduced 
to the revenue standard, as soan as a just regard to 
the faith of the Government, and to the preservation 
of the ‘arge capital invested in establishments of do- 
mestic industry, will permit. 

That manufa actures adequate to the supply of our 
domestic consumption would, in the abstract, be 
beneficial to our country there 1s no reason to doubt ; 
and to offect their establishment, there is, perbaps, 
no American citizen who would not, for a while, be 
willing to pay a higher price for them. Bat for this 
purpose, it is presumed that a Tariff of high duties, 
designed for perpetual protection, has entered into; 
the minds of but few of our statesmen. The most 
they have anticipated is a temporary and generally 
incidental protection, which they maintain has the 
effect to reduce the price by domestic competition 
below that of the foreign article. Experience how- 
ever, our best guide on this, as on other subjects, 
makes it doubtful whether the advantages of this 
system are not counterbalanced by many evils, and 
whether it does not tend to beget, in the minds of a 
large portion of our countrymen, a spirit of discon. 
tent and jealousy, dangerous to the stability of the 
Union. 

What then shall be done? Large interests have 
grown up under the implied pledge of our national) 
legislation, which it would seem a violation of pub. 
lic faith suddenly te abandon. Nothing could justi. 
fy it but the public safety, which is the supreme law, 
But those who have vested their capital in manufac. 
turing establishments cannot expect that the people 
will continue permanently to pay high taxes for their 
benefit when the money is not required for any le- 
gitimate purpose in the administration of the Gov- 
ernment. Is it not enough that the high duties have 
been paid as long as the money arising from them 
could be applied to the common benefit in the ex- 
tinguishment of the public debt ? 

Those who take an enlarged view of the condi- 
tion of our country, must be satisfied that the po- 
licy of protection must be ultimately limited to 
those articles of domestic manufacture which are 
indispensable to our safety in time of war. Within 
this scope, on a reasonable scale, it is recommended 
by every consideration of patriotism and duty, which 
will doubtless always secure to it a liberal and eff. 
cient support. But beyond this object, we have al- 


wealth into a few Dende: emdvue-auenaianiaes creating those 

germs of dependence and hich a 

tries have characterized Pape - 

lies, and proved so destructive of 

general good. A portion of the peop! 

cement er , 
ae 

relations of property by legislation, 

unjust. 


unconstitutional] 






rated, and may be ascribed tos ween thee 

of the considerations which led to the adoption ofthe 
‘Tariff system ; but they are nevertheless 
in enabling us to review the sg oom with an 
thorough knowledge of all its 
great interests of the republic, and 
tion to dispose of it so that none 
complain. 

It is my painful duty to state, that in 
of the United States, opesstion to the reve 
bas risen to a height which threatens tot 
execution, if not to endanger the integrity of the 
Union. Whatever obstructions may be theo in 
the way of the Judicial Authorities of the 
Government, it is hoped they will be able 

to overcome them by the prudence of their own 
cers and the patriotism of the people. Butshould 
this reasonable reliance on the moderation and 
sense of all portions of our fellow citizens be 
pointed, it is believed that the laws themselves:are 
fully adequate to the suppression of such 

as may be immediately made. Should the exigency 
arise, rendering the execution of the existing laws 
impracticable from any cause whatever, prompt no- 
tice of it will be given to Congress, with the sugges. 
tion of such views and measures as may be deemed 
ay een meet it. 

In conformity with principles heretofore eaae. 
ed, and with the hope of reducing the 

vernment to that 7 machine which the 

tution created, and of withdrawing from the 

all other influence than that of its universal benefi- 
cence in preserving peace, affording an uniform eur- 
reney, maintaining the inviolabilily of contracts, dif- 
fusing intelligence, and discharging unfelt its.other 
superintending functions, I recommend that 

sions be made to dispose of all stocks now 
it in corporations, whether created by the 
or State Governments, and placing the 
the treasury. As a source of profit, 

are of little or no value; as a means influence 
among the States, they are adverse to the purity of 
our institutions. The whole principle on which they 
are based, is deemed by many uncenstitutional, and 
to persist in the policy which they indicate is con- 
sidered wholly inexpedient. 

It is my duty to acquaint you with an 
ment made by the Bank of the United States 
a portion of the holders of the 3 per cent. stocks, 
by which the Government will be deprived of the 
use of the pnbiic fands longer than was an 
By oo ree ee whic tote 
plained by the retary of the Treasury, 
der of the certificates of this stock may be . 
poned until October, 1833; and thus the 
the Government, after its ability to d 
debt, may be continued by the 
to perform its duties. 

Such measures as are within the 
Secretary of the Treasury have been 
able him to judge whether the 
in that institution may be rega 
safe ; but as his limited power prove 
equate to this object, I recemmend the 
to the attention of Cungress, under the. 
lief, that it is worthy of their serious’i 
tion. An inguiry into the transactions 
institution, embracing the branches as wellas 
principal Bank, seems called for by the credit 
is given throughout the country to many 
charges impeaching its character, and which, if 
true, may justly excite the a ne 
no longer a safe depository of the money of 
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mong the interests which merit the 
of augue after the payment of the 
of the most important in my view is 
lic lands. Previous to the ee 
constitution, it was recommended 
rtion of the waste lands owned 
ceded to the United States, for t 
eral harmon iS and a a fund to mee 
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for which were ceded having been 
ne athonten of © to dispose of 
_ jn-such -as best to conduce tu the quiet age 


_ should be discarded, and the whole United States re- 

‘ rp on daha ape interested alike in the prosperity 

_ of their common country. 

‘It cannot be doubted that the speedy settlement of| 
these constitutes the true interest of the repub- 

(alle. : The wealth and strength of a country are its 

"population; and the best part of that population are 
the cultivators of the soil. Independent farmers are 


everywhere the basis of society, and true friends of 


+ 


“In addition to these considerations, questions have 
‘already arisen and may be expected er to grow 
~ out of the public faci. which involve the rights of the 

new states, and the powers of the General Govern- 

‘ment; and unless a liberal policy be now adopted, 
there is danger that these questions may speedily as- 
~~ ‘sume ce not now generally anticipated.— 
“The influence of a great sectional interest, when 
rought into full action, will be found more dangerous 
tothe harmony and union of the States, than any 
other cause of discontent ; and it is the part of wis- 
dom and sound policy to foresee its approaches, and 
endeavour if possible to counteract them. ; 
Of the various schemes which have been hitherto 
in regard to the disposal of the public lands, 
none has yet received the entire approbation of the 
N Legislature Deeply impressed with the 
importance of a speedy and satisfactory arrangement 
of the subject, I deem it my duty on occasion to 
urge it upon your consideration; and, to the proposi- 
tions which have been heretofore suggested by others, 
to contribute those reflections which have occurred to 
me, in the hope that they may assist you in your fu- 
ture deliberations. : 4 
it seems to me to be our true policy, that the public 
‘shall cease as soon as practicable to be a source 





Of revenue, and that they be sold te settlers in hmited|" 


Woe at a price barely sufficient to reimburse to the 
nited States the expense of the present system, and 
the cost arising under our Indian compacts. The ad- 
of accurate surveys and undoubted titles, 
now secured to purchasers, seem to forbid the aboli- 
tion of the present system, because none can be sub- 
stituted which will more perfectly accomplish these 
i tends. It is desirable, hoWever, that in con- 
veriient time this machinery be withdrawn from the 
States, and that the right of soil and the future dispo- 
sition of it be surrendered to the States respectively in 
which it lies. 

Theadventurous and hardy population of the West, 
besides contributing their equal share of taxation un- 
der our impost system, have in the progress of our 

ernment, for the lands they occupy, paid into the 
nia a large proportion of forty millions of dol- 
lars, and of the revenue received therefrom, but a 
small part has been expended amongst them. ‘When, 
_ to the disadvantage of their situation in. this respect, 
we add the consideration that it is their labor alone 
which gives real value to the lands, that the proceeds, 
: from their sale are distributed chiefly among 
States which had not originally any claim to them, 
. and which have enjoyed the undivided emolument 
arising from the sale of their own lands, it cannot be 
expected that the new States will remain longer con- 

- tented with the present policy after the payment of| 
the public debt. To avert the consequences which 
may be apprehended from this cause, to put an end 
forever to all partial and interested legislation on this 
subject, and to afford every American citizen of enter- 

ise the opportunity of securing an independent free- 

, it seemis to me, therefore, best to abandon the 

idea of raising « future revenue out of the public lands. 
“i messages I have expressed my conviction 


djing» ereekc oF river, 


increase the value of their property. It thus favors 
combinations to squander the treasure of the country 
upon @ multitude of local —s as fatal to just legis- 
lation as to the purity of public men. Sie 

If a system compatible with the constitution 
cannot be devised, which is free from such 
tendencies, we should recollect that that instru- 
ment provides within itself the mode of its 
amendment; and that there is, therefore, no 
excuse for the assumption of doubtful powers 
by the general government. If those which 
are shears granted shall be found incompetent 
to the ends of its creation, it can at any time 
apply for their enlargement ; and there is no 
probability that such an application, if founded 
on the public interest, will ever be refused. [f| 
the propriety of the proposed grant be not suffi- 
ciently apparent to command the assent of three- 
fourths of the States, the best possible reason 
why the power should not be assumed on 
doubtful anthority is afforded ; for if more than 
one fourth of the states are unwilling to make the 
grant, its exercise will be productive of discon- 
tents which will far overbalance any advanta- 
ges that could be derived from it. All must ad- 
mit that there is no thing so worthy of the con- 
stant solicitude of this government, as the har- 
mony and union of the people. 

Being solemnly impressed with the convic- 
tion, that the extension of the power to make 
internal improvements beyond the limit I have 
suggested, even if it be deemed constitutional, 
is subversive of the best interests of our coun- 
try, learnestly recommend to Congress to re- 
frain from its exercise, in doubtful cases, ex- 
cept in relation to improvements already begun, 

me they shall first procure from the States 
such an amendment of the Constitution as will 
define its character and prescribe its bounds. If 
the States feel themselves competent to these 
objects, why should this government wish to as- 
sume the power! If they do not, then they 
will not hesitate to make the grant. Both Gov- 
ernments are the Governments of the people ; 
improvements must be made with the money 
of the people ; and if the money can be collect- 
ed and applied by those more simple and eco- 
nomical political machines, the State Govern- 
ments, it will unquestionably be safer and better 
for the people, than to add to the splendor, the 
patronage, and the power of the General Gov- 
ernment. But if the people of the several 
States think otherwise, they will amend the 
Constitution, and in their decision all ought 
cheerfully to acquiesce. 
For a detailed and highly satisfactory view of, 
the operations of the War Department, I refer 
you to the accompanying report of the Secreta- 
ry of War. 

The hostile incursions of the Sac and Fox 
Indians, necessarily led to the interposition of 
the Government. A portion of the troops, un- 
der Generals Scott and Atkinson, and of the 
militia of the State of Illinois, were called into 
the field, After a harassing warfare, prolonged 
by the nature of the country, and by the diffi- 
culty of procuring subsistence, the Indians were 
entirely defeated, and the disaffected band dis- 
persed or destroyed. The result has been cred- 
itable to the troops engaged in the service. Se- 





that the Constitution does not warrant the application 
of the funds of the General Government to objects) 
of Internal Improvement which are not national in 
their er,and both as a means of doing jus- 
» tice to-all interests, and putting an end to a course of 
"legislation calculated to destroy the purity of the go- 
vernment, have urged the necessity of reducing the 

whole subject to some fixed and certain rule. As there 

never will occur a period, perhaps, more propitious’ 

the present to the accomplishment of thie object, 

_I beg leave tu press the subject.again upon your at- 


_Wthout some general and well defined principles 
aining those objects of internal improvement to 
the means of the Nation may be constitution- 

lied, it isobvious that the exercise of the power, 
be satis j ides the danger to 

; Which it exposes C ai msking beaty opbte- 

poesiew to works of the character of which they may 
® frequently ignorant, it promotes a mischievous and 
fallacious hope that the success of a 















vere as is the lesson to the Indians, it was ren- 
dered necessary by their unprovoked aggres- 
sions ; and it is to be hoped that its impression 
will be permanent and salutary. 

This campaign has evinced the efficient or- 
ganization of the Army, and its capacity for 
prompt and active service, Its several depart- 
ments have performed their functions with en- 
ergy and despatch, and the general movement} 
was satisfactory. 

Our fellow citizens upon the frontiers were 
ready, as they always are, in the tender of their 
services in the hour of danger. But a more ef- 
ficient organization of our militia system is es- 
sential to that security which is one of the prin- 
cipal objects of all governments. Neither our 
situation nor our institutions require or permit 
the maintenance of a large force. His- 
tory offers too many lessons of the fatal result 


commerce to their doors and)doption here. The expe 


the obvious tendency to employ it becat 
Ne LT en ee pssary Wa: 
and its ultimate danger to public liberty, will 
us, I trust to place pho sae dependence for 
protection upon the great body of the citizens 
of the republic. If in asserting rights or in re- 
pelling wrongs, war should come upon us, our 
regular force should be increased to an extent 
proportioned to the emergency, and our present 
small army is anucleus areund which such force 
could be formed and embodied. But for the 
purpose of defence under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, we must rely upon the electors of the 
country. Those by whom, and for whom, the 
Government was instituted and is sw 
will constitute its protection in the hour of dan- 
ger, as they do its check in the hour of safety. 
But it is obvious that the militia system is 
imperfect. Much time is lost, much unneces- 
sary expense incurred, and much public pro- 
pny wasted, under the present — . 
ittle useful knowledge is gained b mus- 
ters and drills, as now established, and the 
whole subject evidently requires a thorough ex- 
amination. Whether a plan of classification, 
remedying these defects, and providing for a 
system of instruction, might not be adopted, is 
submitted to the consideration of Congress. 
The Constitution has vested in the General 
Government an independent authority upon the 
subject of the militia, which renders its action 
essential to the establishment or improvement 
of the system. And I recommend the matter 
to your consideration, in the conviction that the 
state of this important arm of the publie defence 
praia your attention. 
am happy epien you that the wise and 
humane policy Of transferring from the Eastern 
to the Western side of the Mississippi the rem- 
nants of our aboriginal tribes, with their own 
consent, and upon just terms, has L :en steadily 
pursued, and is approaching, I trust, its con- 
summati By reference to the report of the 
Secretary‘of War, and to the documents sub- 
mitted with it, you will see the progress which 
has been made since your last session in the ar- 
rangement of the various matters connected 
with our Indian relations. With one exception, 
every subject involving any question of con- 
flicting jurisdiction, or of peculiar difficulty, has 
been happily disposed of, and the conviction 
evidently gains ground among the Indians, that 
their removal to the country assigned by the 
United States for their permanent residence 
furnishes the only hope of their ultimate pros- 
rity. 
Pew Mii that portion of the Cherokees, however, living 
within the State of Georgia, it has been found im- 
seeps as yet, to make a satisfactory adjustment. 
uch was my anxiety to remove all the grounds of 
complaint, and to bring to a termination the difficul- 
ties in which they are involved, that I directed the ve- 
ry liberal propositions to be made to them which ac- 
company the documents herewith submitted. They 
cannot but have seen in these offers the evidence of 
the strongest disposition on the part of the govern- 
ment, to deal justly and liberally with them. An am- 
ple indemnity was offered for their present posses- 
sions, a liberal provision for their future support and 
improvement, and full security for their private and 
political rights. Whatever difference of opinion may 
iave prevailed respecting the just claims of these peo- 
ple, there will probably be none respecting the liberal- 
ity of the propositions, and very little respecting the 
expediency of their immediate acceptance. hey 
were however rejected, and thus, the position of these 
Indians remains unchanged, as do the views commu- 
poneee in my Message to the Senate of Febraary, 


which attends it, 
é it 






{ refer you to the annual report of the Secretary of 
the Navy which accompanies this message, for a de- 
tail of the operations of that branch of the service du- 
ring the present year. 

esides the general remarks on some of the trans- 
actions of our Navy, presented in the view which has 
been taken of our Foreign relations, I seize this occa- 
sion to invite to your notice the increased protection 
which it has afforded to our commerce and citizens on 
distant seas, without any augmentation of the force in 
commission. In the cada] improvement of its pe 
cuniary concerns, in the constant in whe dol. 
lection of materia!s suitable for use future emer- 

cies, and in the construction of vessels and the 












of such @ measure not to warn us against its a- 


ings necessary to their preservation and repair, 
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the rere earremens cite Shidh ate Gei8- 
dispensable to its efficiency. Various new sugges = 
tions contained in the annexed report, as well as others 
heretofore submitted to Congress, are worthy of your 
attention ; but none more so than that urging the re- 
newal, for another term of six years, of the general 


wiernen for the gradual improvement of the 
avy. 


From the accompanying report ef the Postmaster 
General, you will also perceive that his Department 
continues to extend ite usefulness without impairing 
its resources, oF lessening the accommodations 
which it affords in the secure and rapid transporta- 
tion of the mail. 

I beg leave to call the attention of Congress to the views here- 

in relation to the mode of choosing the Presi- 

dent and Vice President of the United States, and to those re- 

the tenure of office generally. Still impressed wit 

the justnees of those views, and with the belief that the modifi- 

cations suggested on those subjects, if adopted, will contribute 

to the prosperity and harmony of the country,I earnestly recom- 
mend them to your consideration at this time. 

Ihave heretofore pointed out defects in the law for punishing 
official frauds, especially within the District of Columbia. Ir 
has been found almost impossible to bring notorious culprits to 

ishment, and aceording to a decision of the Court for this 
istrict, a prosecuti:n is barred by a lapse of two years afier 
the fraud has been committed. It may happen again as it has 
already ha ed, that during the whole two years, all the ev- 
idences of the fraud may be in the possession of the culprit him- 
self. However proper the limitation may be in relation to pri- 
vate citizens, it would seem that it ought not to commence run- 
ning in favor of public officers until they go out of office. 
Suliciary System of the United States remains imperfect. 
Of the nine Western and South Western States, three only en- 
joy the benefits of a Circuit Court. Ohio, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, are embraced in the general system; but Indiana, l)- 
li Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, have 
Only District Courts. If the existing system be a good one, why 
whould it not be extended? If it be a bad one, why is it suffered 
toexist? The new States were promised equa! rights and pri- 
vileges when they came into the Union, and such are the guar- 
anties of the Constitution. Nothing can be more obvious than 
the obligation of the General Government to place all the States 
on the same footing. in relation to the administration ot justice, 
and [ trust this duty will be neglected no longer. 

.On many of the subjects to which your attention is invited i» 
this communication, it is a source of gratification to reflect that 
the steps to be now adopted are uninfluenced by the embarrass- 
ments entailed upon the country by the wars through which it 
hes In regard to most of our great interests, we may 
consider ourselves as just starting in our career, and, aftera sa 
lutary experience, about to fix upon a permanent basis the po- 
licy best calculated to promote the happiness of the people and 
facilitate theit progress towards the mest complete éajoyment 
of civil liberty. Onan occasion so interesting and important in 
our history, and of such anxious concern to the friends of free- 
dom throughout the world, itis our imperious duty to lay aside 
all selfish ani local considerations, and be guid d by a lofty 
spirit of devotion to the great principles on which our institutions 
are founded 

That this Government may be so administered as to preserve 
its efficiency in promoting and securing these general objects 
should be the only aii ot our ambition, and we cannot, there- 
fore, too carefully examine ite structure, in order that we may 
not mistake its powers, or assume those which the people have 
reserved to themselves, or have preferred to assign to other 
agents. We should bear constantly in mind the fact that the 
considerations which induced the framers of the Conatitution to 
withhold from the General Government the yee to regulate 
the great mass ot the business and concerns of the peuple, have 
been fully justified by experience ; and that it cannot now be 
doubted that the genius of all our institutions prescribes simpli- 
eity and economy as the characteristics of the reform which is 
yet to be'effected in the present and future execution of the func- 
tions bestowe:l upon us by the Constitution, 

Limited to a general superintending power to maintain peace 
at home and abroad, and to prescribe laws on a few subjects of 
general interest, not calculated to restrict human hberty, but to 
enforce human rights, this Government will find its strength 
and its glory in the faithful discharge of these plain and simple 
duties, Relieved by ite protecting shield from the fear of war 
and the apprehension of oppression, the free enterprize of our 
citizens, Tied by the State sovereignties,will work outimprove 
ments and ameliorations which cannot fail to demonstrate that 
the great truth, that the people can govern themselves, is not 
only realized in our example, but that it is done by a machinery 
ia government so simple and economical as scarcely to be felt. 
That the mee yo Ruler of the Universe may so direct our de- 

J 


overrule our acte as to make us instrumental in 
securing a result so dear to mankind, is 


my most earnest and sin 
cere prayer. ANDREW JACKSON. 


City of Washington, December 4th, 1932. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Lares? rrox Enotann.—The Roscoe, Capt. Ro. 
gers, from Liverpool, brings us papers from that 
place of 24th, and from London of 23d. They fur- 
nish no later continental dates than those before re. 
ceived, and add little of interest to previous ac. 
counts, 

According to an article in the Courier of 22d, the 
anion of Admiral] Villencuve’s fleet with that of En. 
gland, at Spithead, was more certain ; and upon the 
whole, the probabilities of war between Belgium 
and Holland seem greater; yet if a French army 
do not aid Belgium the blockade of the Scheldt will 





- avail little in reducing Antwerp, or in saving Bel- a 
gium from tbe superior power of Holland. 


law; more than twelve bundred writs for arrears 0 


state.of this branch of the service exhibits 


hjland single-handed, it must bu acknewled 


. * * * ————— : oe 
tithes were issued in one day; and Government|create uneasiness, and bold pgp ar tec Ay ae 
was determined to enforce the law. tion, through the lower ranks of the people, 

[From the London Courier of October 22.) whom they have most influence, when depi os 


The accounts from Paris, Brussels, and the Hague, |‘® ear, as we trust they in future will be, will 
are all of a warlike nature; we read of nothing but be ne longer able, by working upon his weakness and 
the marching and countermarching of troops, the|"i8 fears, to serve of aall eoan at the certain: — 
transport of artillery, and the appointments of the|**¢rifice of the interests of country. Still the 
various functionaries attendant on an srmy about to|"@W Ministry will have to contend with the manau. 
commence an active campaign. All this looks like|’"® ®"d intrigues of the Apostolicals, who are only _ 
war: but, in spite of the loud note of preparation on|*t¥2ned, not crushed, and whe re yet show them. 
either side, we cannot bring ourselves to believe that ma rahe pa vivacious enoug 
general hostilities between Holland and Belgium - . me 
will really commence. Passion—the deep oan of}. The obvious policy of the new M , there. 
wrong—popular feeling—rise for war; but reason,|{0Fe> Will be to enlist on their side of the or inf 
calculatien, and sound policy—are against it. 1f|'¥ by conciliatory measures, and to deprive 
Belgium were left to fight out her dispute with Hol.|/°2°m™ies of the resources of discordant “geremion, 
that|®ither internal or external. We may hope, too, 
her means of eats and resources are far infe- 73 Pree ineiny ments age vseny -_ A. the first to _ 
rior to the means of defe d iative invasi Cabi- 
nce and retalistive invasion) 6+. ‘The precedent set by Don Miguel to bis friend 


d by Holland. 
possessed by stolen Don Carlos, and which the latter and his adherents 


If Belgium is to be supported by England and s 
France in her contest with Holland, for the posses.|"®4 already determined to follow, ean no longer be 
looked upon with any favor at the Court of Ferdi. 


sion of the territory now held by Dutch troops, the 
isproportion of power is so obvious, that it is diffi- 
cult to contemplate a height of insanity on the part 
of the King of Holland so great as to incite him to 
resist the attack of two such Powers combined in 
the support of a third. It would seem, then, that, 
as in the former case, the means of Belgium would 
be inadequate to attack—and a:, in the latter case, 
ihe strength of Holland would be inadequate to re- 
sist—the immediate cause for hostilities does not 
exist. Why should Holland abandon the ferce o 
her vis inertia of patient defence? And why should 
Belgium expend much blood and treasure to get pos- 
session of a fortress which she is sure to have placed 
in her hands, without cost, by the Allied Powers o 
the Conference? It may, to be sure, be said, that 
this isa matter of dry calculation ; the question o 
the capture of the citadel of Antwerp is one of a 
balance sheet of profit and loss with Belgium; and 
it may be that the value of the immediate possession 
of the citadel in tranquilizing the public mind, and 
in securing the popularity of a King, the expediency 














































nand. Miguel will have no friends to plead his 
cause at Madrid ; and, should he find any se rash 
as to press his suit there, he will in vain hope for 
either encouragement or support. The present is 
a favorable opportunity for Pord Palmerston to ex- 
tend the influence of this country, or rather to re- 
cover that which it has already lost in Portugal by al- 
lowing Don Miguel to usurp the throne of his by dog 
and, by his enmity for every thing English, paralyze 
our trade with Portugal : and he might very Risly in. 
struct our Ambassador at the Court of Madrid toex- 
ert his influence to decide the Government to but 
an end to the struggle now carrying on in Pertugal 
between the two brothers by the recognition of Don. 
na Marjg ‘Il. to the throne. That would bea 
means, even as regards Ferdinand himself of secur. 
ing the succession of his children to the crown of 
2 ge and of saving that country from tke horrors 
of a civil war, inasmuch as he can never deprive his 
real enemies, the Apostolicals, of their powers of 
mischief, so long as he allows their friends of Por- 
of whose occupancy of the throne was based on pub-|'¥g2l to assist in their designs and enc them 
lic opinion, may far overbalance the cost of obtain.|°Y their example. It will be fairly matter of re- 
ing it. Still, we are strongly inclined to judge, that|8™et if the present oppertanity, which is so happily 
the taking of the citadel of Antwerp would be a dear.|*¥*Picious of future movements, be not improved to 
bought prize. Holland has never pretended to the|*he utmost by the friends of freedom. 


right of helding lasting possession of it, and Belgium . — ki 
would be sure to gain by negotiation what she would Ben ee 4 ~ be scovetly fri ng 
now be compelled to purchase dearly by force. ora aang ee 80. See eee 

spines esas 6. P y oy country. It was supposed he would go to Italy 


Besides—the possession of the citadel by the Dutch “1H: 2 
does not, under the present circumstances, interrupt serch ens rae ns ake ag be endangered 


the navigation of the Scheldt, nor hinder the com- 
merce of the town. Why then should Belgium run| It has been confidently affirmed by a party in 
the risk of putting herself in a worse position ? The| whom we place full reliance, that the French 

Conference is now bound to support her; but the|under the command of Admiral Villeneuve, will join 


jattempt to act independently would alter her case,|the English fleet at Spithead, on Thursday gext. 


me pes ork perhaps, to new and embarrass- ; Cinnamon. Trade with Ceylon.—The Treasury bas 
It is reported, and we are inclined to give cre. aetna so acess apes one pry 
dence to the report, that the decision of the Court q 3 poly. 
f Berli ieated by Count Donhoff to|t2de 0” the 10th Jaly next ; after which the trade 
” ay oe y Yount Vonhot to! 1 iii be thrown open, en payment of export duties, 


the Court of Holland, is that his Majesty of Prassiaj _) . : . ptr 
consents to the coercive measure ef a blockade of Oct 1) be previously fixed.—[{London paper, 


Holland, by the combined fleets of France and Eng- 
land ; and that the expenses of this should be defray.| 2nd Communication between Europe and China. 
ed from the debt due from Belgium to Holland, but|—According to accounts from Moscow, the proprie- 
that his Majesty is fixed in his resolve not to agree|tors of the diligences and wagons in that city intend 
to the entrance of the French army into Belgium. |to extend their communications to Warsaw, and, in 
Lonpon, Oct. 23.—The French papers of Satur. ee Sel A agy A rtenag eel 
day, besides allusions to domestic occurrences, in to Kiackta én the Seitionn of China Thus 
themselves of considerable importance, contain se- will be direct comavunication by laad a aly 2: - 
veral relating to passing events in Spain, which are tiers of Chine te Potersber 7 M 

; : gh, Moscow, Warsaw, 
deserving of reflection. If it be true that Don Car- and perhaps to Posis, with which view Ml, aaiees 
los, with his family, was about to withdraw from the the ed wy the Mesoser establishment, in ro 
country altogether, it would argue the utter prostra. seoeh with ths’ cameos a a wv 
tion of the party of which he has been hitherto the — 


acknowledged chief. Such a consummation, to say rege} 
nothing of its beneficial influence upon the hitherto 
unprospering concerns of Spanish freedom, is likely) Plague in Bushire—An express was received yei 
to be of vast importance, as regards the struggle go./terday evening from Bombay, announcing the 
img on in the neighboring country of Portugal,/val of the Psyche, from Bushire 2lst May, with 
where the two principles of despotism and liberty are| most awful accounts of the progress of the in 
more immediately in face of each other. The men|Bushire. The tewn is stated to have lost two-thirds 
who compose the list of the new ministry belong/of its population. Ali government was at a stand— 
either to the royalist, moderate, or the liberal party ;|the son of the Governor, who had been left in com. 
while all of them are known as decided enemies of|mand of the place, was living at anchor in the Roads 
theCarlists or Apostolicals. This selection, joined to|—pilots would not come off to the andall 
the preceding rigoreus measures reported to have/businees was suspended. The Bri tand 
been already wiogmt by the Queen, under their in-|hie family removed to the island of 
uence, cannot fail to rally round this ministry ajlast, and are still there. They 
great majority of the Spanish liberals, and to restore| force ; 
ic confidence and. 
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formed to express joy ; and inan boar 1 have beheld 





1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 71832. 








LITERARY NOTIcES. . 

"Lanes rrow Suaxsreare yor Youne Persons; by 
Charles Lamb; 1 vol. 12mo.: Boston, Munroe & 
Francis: New York, C. 8. Francis.— This little vo- 
lume, illustrated, we cannot say embellished, with 
wood cuts, is designed to familiarize young persons 
with the etories of Shakspeare’s plays; and thie 
end is effected, as far as possible, by the use of 

ispeare’s own language. We like the plan, for 
we think nothing that tends to make Shakspeare a 
popular and well thumbed book can be otherwise 
than good; and those who will thus, before they 
are able to appreciate the dramas of the great mas. 
ter, become acquainted with, and interested in, the 
plots:of those dramas, are not likely afterwards to 
be indifferent or negligent readers of them. 


Eaauy. Lessons, oR LEADING sTRINGs TO Know. 
Leper: Boston, Munroe & Francis: New York, 
C. 8. Francis.—A pretty little colleetion of “early 


_ lessons,” with some sixteen attractive engravings. 


Tae Curty’s Own Boox: Boston, Munroe & 
Francis: New York, C. S. Franeis.—Another re- 
print, with more than two hundred and fifty en- 
gravings, of « capital English compilation, in 
which the stories that have charmed youth for gene- 
rations, are collected from various sources, purified 
of their dross, and presented in a cheap and ggree- 
able form. 


Henay Masterton, or the Adventures of a Young 
Cavalier, By the Author ofRichelieu. 2 vols. J.¢ J. 
Harper.—The atern scenes of civil war, and the very 
opposite but equally striking characters of Cavaliers 
and Roundheads,of the courtly chivalry of the Monar- 
archy and sturdy fanaticism of the Commonwealth, 
are, in these volumes, skilfully intermingled with the 
softer scenes of lady love. There is the same know- 
ledge of and attention to the costume, language, and 
modes of thinking, of the times in which the story 
is laid, as distinguish the previous writings of this 
author, who will not lose by this publication any 
thing of the reputation he has already acquired.— 
We annex a single extract, descriptive of a beauti. 
ful coquette, caught for the first time in the toils she 
had often calmly spread for others; and of a man 
of impassioned nature, but to whom long use and 
habitual self-control had given the character of 
coldness and reserve. 

Never, certainly, did I behold a more beautiful 
creature, than she who stood before us at that me- 
ment. What she might have been a few years earli- 
er I know not; but I can hardly sup she was so 
first hodding « then appeared, though with her the 
first charm of girlhood was gone. She was 
still, it is true, in the spring of life, and had never 
known an hour of that withering autamn which 
strips us of our oo freshness s “sag = — 

g verging into the summer. e rha 
weaied sight end twenty years; but it renal asf 


those years had been the handmaids to her beauty, 
and each had added some new grace. Tall, and 
roars | as a girl very slim, she had now acquired a 

fulness in every limb, which painters, I be- 
lieve, call contour. There was naught of heaviness 
about it; all the (enys delicacy and form re- 
mained :—the small foot and ankle ; the soft, slen. 
der wrist, and taper fingers; the waist of scarce a 
epan; — the . of the figure yt re an 

y tine of ex symmetry into the full beaut 

maturity, Her features cms small and re ist 
nthe most exact proportion, yet soft; though 
defined, and exquisitely modelled, that on 
and arching upper lip one might 







; but the 


a hundred different shades of pleased expression 
hang sporting on their ruby arch—from the soft, al- 
most pensive smile, which took its tone from the 
pure color of her eyes, to the gay oe, Pua mer- 
ty music rang gladdening to the very heart. 

Her dress exposed more of her figure than I was 
accustomed tosee displayed,and it struck me strange. 
ly, as if something had been forgot—but who could 

her dress, when she herself was thero ? 


With ease and courtesy, she advansed to meet us : 
and giving her hand to my brother, bade him wel- 
come. As she did so, she fixed her eyes upon his 
fine features and broad splendid brow; and there 
seemed something that struck her much in his as- 
pect, for her gaze was succeeded by a deep crimson 
blush, and a momentary embarrassment, which add- 
ed to that under which he himeelf labored. 

It passed away, however, in an instant ; and turn- 
ing to me, she welcomed me also to her house, de. 
claring how delighted she was to see us; how high 
were her hopes that the cause of royalty might tri. 
umph, supported as it now was by all that was noble 
and gallant in the nation; and how sincerely she 
prayed that she might have our society for some 
days longer. 

y brother replied briefly ; but his eyes seemed 
frem the firstto have caught fire from hers; and ne- 
ver did I behold such admiration in his leoks before. 
Something in the presence of that lovely woman ap- 
peared to have called forth the energies that slum- 
bered in his bosom ; and while the desire of pleasing 
prompted the endeavor to please, the degree of timi. 
dity which her manner towards him evinced gave 
him that confidence which was all that his own de- 
meaner ever wanted. All that he eaid too, during 
the course of the evening, was as clear, distinct and 
well expressed as if it had been. composed before. 
hand; and while he spoke she seemed to drink in 
the tones of his voice with an eager attention, which 
offered a honeyed flattery that. no language could 
have rendered sweeter. What she had expected to 
meet with I do not know ; whether she had thought 
to see in Colonel Masterton some swaggering cava- 
lier or raw soldier, full of great oaths and strange 
excesses, or had pictured to herself one of those mere 
machines of war which have no more business in a 
saloon than a cannon—but at all events, it was evi- 
dent that she was surprized, and that the nature of 
her surprize was no way disagreeable. From it she 
soon recovered, however, and resumed that easy 
tone of high and finished breeding which was habit- 
ual to her. Not that that tone—which general:zes 
all common minds—had-deprived her demeanor of 
the peculiar and distinctive character which streng 
feeling or strong intellect preserves under any edu- 
cation. 

In her manners there was a softness, an ease, and 
a kindness which I defy reserve or shyness, how. 
ever rooted, to have resisted ; and her conversation 
was so varied—at times so gay without being noisy, 
and at others so feeling without being sad, that 
whatever was the character of her hearer’s miad, 
whatever was his mood at the moment, he could not 
help finding something in harmony with his own 
sensations, something to touch, to interest, or to 
amuse. She was indeed a syren, as Frank had ca!l- 
ed her; and though semething that I did not well 
understand guarded my heart against her witchery, 
I sat by amused, and watched how she removed one 
shade of reserve afier another from my brother's 
mind, and taught it to shine out, with all its powers 
heightened and refined by new feelings, which nei- 
ther he nor I dreamed could so soon take possession 
of his heart. 

She, I doubt not, with woman's intuitive percep. 
tion, at once saw and knew the deep and powerful 
passions which that heart concealed; and felt her 
own capability to rouse them into action. I believe, 
too, that she proposed at first but to trifle with him 
as she had trifled with many before ; and te win for 
her vanity, that most grateful of all flattery to wo. 
man, the excited love of a strong and vigorous mind. 
But women often deceive themselves in regard to 
their own strength, while they calculate on the 
weakness of others; and striving alone to make a 
slave, often give themselvesa master. Lady Eleanor 
Fleming had met with many men in the world hand- 
jsomer, gayer, brighter than Frank Masterton; had 
brought them to her feet, and laughed their passions 
to scorn ; or coldly pretended she had not seen their 
growing love. But she had never met one like my 

. There wasa depth, a strength, a sternness 









all 





in his nature, that could not be moved without ef. 
fect, that must act po whenever it did act; 


oak aod though she put forth all her charms, and ha- 


: entered upon-the game sho had taught her- 


self to she seemed to feel before long that 
bad ‘upon its issne what she had never 
moment risked before—her own heart. 

After we had sat fer a short time, wearing 
the moments in ‘conversation that rk tig 
threw down all the barriers of formal reserve w 
the shortness of our acquaintance had left, she rose, 
and giving Frank her hand, ‘“‘ You must eat with 
me, and drink with me, Colonel Masterton,” she 
said, ‘‘and then I will suffer you to wear off the 
weariness of your long march in repose. Your 
chambers are 1s ae, and—nay, I will take no re- 
fusal,” she added, secing my brother about to de. 
cline her proffered hospitality. ‘Did you think 
you could enter my house without becoming a pri- 
soner ?” 

‘** A captive, I am afraid,” replied my brother, in 
an under tone. But she proceeded without noticing 
the little ape, "ed the speech. 

‘No, no, sir! Here are your head.quarters. There 
is plenty ef room in this house for all your immedi- 
ate followers; and till you go, you are my . 
When the day comes that calls you to the field, I 
will see you depart, and speed you with my prayers; 
and sheuld chance bring you back, pte A with 
victory, to the dwelling of poor Ellen Fleming, I will 
weep my joy for—for—for the triumph of loyalty 
and honor. And now to supper, gentlemen. I know 
not why that meal, which seems to close our day of 
active existence, should be the gayest of all our 
meetings.” 

‘Perbaps,” replied Frank, ‘because it comes 
when the cares, and the labors, and the dangers of 
the day are all over, and nothing remains but enjoy- 
ment and repose.” 

“It may be so,” she answered with a sigh; and 
led the way into an adjoining chamber, where a ta- 
ble was laid with viands, which I neither particular. 
ly noticed at the time, nor shall attempt to recapitu- 
late here. ‘The wines indeed were net to be forgot ; 
for all the most exquisite vintages of the Rhine, the 
Rhone, and the Garonne were there; and in a state 
of perfection which I had never before, and perhaps 
since have tasted. 

Frank drank deep. He was usually moderate to 
a fault ; now he seemed to seek by every means 
to raise its spirit from itssleep. He drank deep, but 
not too deeply. Reason reeled not on her throne; 
no perception was clouded, no faculty was obscured ; 
but, on the contrary, the dull reserve which shadow- 
ed him was cast away at once; and his mind shone 
forth in all its native splender. The fair syren, at 
whose side he sat, put forth all her powers; but 
whether in light wit, or deep feeling, or refined 
thought, or elegance of language, she found herself 
outdone by the young soldier ske strove to conquer ; 
and at last, driven for recourse to simple beauty as 
her only means of triumph, she sat and emiled, ev- 
preme at least in that, not unwilling to yield the 
palm in all the rest to one whom she viewed with 
pleasure, still mingled with surprize. Perhaps, too, 
the evident admiration with which she was herself 
regarded—the certainty that her presence, like the 
light of the sun waking into being the beauties of 
creation, called forth al] the splendor she looked 
upon, made her pleased with a display of powers 
which were brought into action by herself. 

Surprize was the predominent feeling in my own 
bosom at all that I saw and heard. I was aware in- 
deed of the deep stores with which my brother had 
treasured a mind of immense capabilities ; but I had 
never dreamed of seeing those capabilities so spee- 
dily turned to account, these treasures so easily 
brought forth, and so splendidly displayed. I had 
never indeed seen him fail in anything to which he 
bent his energies, but I had never fancied that those 
energies could be roused even for e moment by a 
woman's smile. For a time, I bore my share in the 
conversation ; but as so great and sudden a change 
came over my brother, I became silent, and sat and 
listened in no small wonder. Lady Eleanor per- 
mitted no pause. She sought not indeed any longer 
toshine. Either skilfully contented with the advan. 
tage she had gained, she struck not one useléss 
blow for a won victory; or giving herself really'u 
to pleasure, she strove to enjoy to the utmost su 
conversation as she seldom met. She suffered not 
her part, however, to flag; but with quick and : 
brilliancy supplied materials for a rief 
bright sallies; and, running up and down the dia. 
pason of human wit and feeling, seemed to try every 
tone of my brother’s heart and mind, like a skilful 
performer on some new fine instrument. 
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tein @ selection of the newest and most admired, 
sire from the Italian, French and English. When 
the songs are in a foreign language, it is intended 
hereafter to accompany them with a translation. 
The number before us contains the air from Elisa e 
Claudio of finche al fianco, a French song of Mde. 
Malibran’s, and a Spanish song by Morrell. 


A Catxcnism or American Law, adapted to popu-| 
lar use: Philadelphia, S.C. Atkinson.—In a little 
duodecimo we have here presented a manual which 
cannot fail to be well received ; for we take it upon 
the trust of a recommendation prefixed to it from 
Chancellor Kent, that it is well and skilfully execu- 
ted. The Chancellor says, in reference to the part 
of it he had examined ‘‘ on the demeatic relations,” 
&c., that the work is “executed with judgment, 
precision and accuracy.” Thus, in a little volame 
of 250 pages, may be foand a general outline of 
those laws to which every member of society is 
subject, and of which, therefore, no one should be 
wholly ignorant. 


Harmonia Carrestzs; on Cuaistian Metopies, 
anp oruen Poems. By George Bettner, M.D.: M’- 
Elrath & Bange.—It is always with a feeling 
akin to sadness, thet we take up a fresh volume 
of poems from a new hand,—so multiplied are the 
failures in this department of literature, so amia- 
ble the generality of its votaries, and so keen and 
abiding their disappointment when their fond efforts 
are repulsed by a severe judging world. But poetry 
ever was and ever will be viewed in the light of a 
luxury, and as a luxury will it be tested, not by its 
negative, but its positive qualities—not by an ab. 
sence of defects, but by the presence of unquestior - 
ed excellencies. We shall leave it for more rigid 
critics in a broader field to apply this standard in its 
full extent to the volume before us ; but before we 
proceed to point out occasional beauties which are 
scattered through Dr. Bettner’s work, we cannot 
help:premising that, as a whole, we regard his writ- 
inge rather as manifesting a chaste and delicate 
taste upon the part of the author—an amiable, reli- 

and accomplished mind—than indicating 
mach of that Promethean fire that is said to burn in 
the bosom of a true poet. His inspiration lacks in 
grit, what his muse has in gentleness. Still we be- 
lieve that with the religious part of the community, 
his ¥olume will be well received, while we do not 
hesitate to say, that it contains as much to give its 
author the reputation of a poet as the writings of 
three-fourths of those who enjoy that cheap repu- 
tation among us. 

The following eommencoment of a prayer, though 
not striking, yet expresses naturally, almost beauti- 
fully, those silent offerings of the heart, which at 
some moments are common to all. 


Forgive the thoughts which rise, 
Offending if oy be, 
Though oft the heart thy love denies, 
It looketh up to thee. 
It looketh up to thee, 
To whom its pulses tend, 
When none on earth can hear or see, 


Or seek the place where 
Or search the depths of ocear’s tides, 
Thy hand, Eternal, we should find, 
To hold us every where. 


whole : 
The idle bird his sport doth ur; 
His fleet wing in the water dips < 
Though on the shore loud rolls the surge, 
Where ocean frotheth at her lips 
Oh, could we wake from slumbering dreams, 
Our apprehension diive away ; 
We'd be as Gareless as he seeins, 
And live as happy and as gay. 
Our author has also a livelier vein of which the 
following is a pleasing specimen : 
Those features bath’d in crimson dyes! 
*T was but the flash of radiant eyes— 
Tis just that thou should’st feel in turn, 
The flames with which all others burn. 
It fades away, but richer grace, 
Beams o’er its brief abiding i ; 
Ah, ‘twas a double fire you drew, 
At once to dazzle and subdue. 


As also this translation from Ausenius : 
The Graces were in number three, 
Till Lesbia made them four ; 


But to their number they return, 
My Lesbia is no more. 


added : 

As Time and Love each other met, 
Upon a rainy day; 

With nought to do, their wings all wet, 

They ed along the way. 

* + * * * 

Quoth Time, ‘‘I see not how it is, 
That I am thus forlorn ; 

I think thou cam’st into the world, 
Just atter I was bern.” 


‘¢ > Tis true indeed,’ sweet Love replied, 
‘* 1] was the next on earth; 

But every hour that I have lived, 
i have renewed my birth.” 


*¢ That truth,” rejoined the God of years, 
*» Need scarcely to be told ; 

For I have seen in all the world, 
But little love that’s old.’’ 

* - * * * 


“adieu, adieu,” then Cupid spake, 
** Butthink what thou hast said ; 
Though thou wert born before I was, 

I'l) live when thou art dead. 


‘¢ But now a boon, I crave of thee, 
By all the powers above ; 

That thou wouldst grant to man and maid, 
All time enough tv love.” 


The work is so printed as to afford a neat vo- 
lume, and to minds of a kindred cast with that of the 
author, the amiable and unaffected sentiment which 
distinguishes the majority of the pieces that com. 
pose it, will not prove an unavailing recommenda- 
tion. 
While on the subject of poetry, it may be well to 
mention that we have received this morning from 
Carey & Lea, a very fine edition of Joanna Bailie’s 
Poetical Works—a collection, as the Editor of the 
National Gazette justly remarks, which should, with 
the works of Miss Edgworth, bein the possession of 
every cultivated family—these two being the ac- 
knowledged chiefs of living female writers. We 
shall take an opportanity, when mere at leisure, to 
dwell upon this volume with the attention it de. 
serves, and in the mean time annex Sir Walter 
Scott’s metrical compliment to Miss Baillie, and a 


* 








A single line in this stanzas gives poetry to the) ,: 


To which, perhaps, the following allegory might be 






an association of the students of Union College.- 

Each number is to contain about 50 pages, devoted 
to essays, tales, peetry, literary notices, sketches of 
American scenery, &c. Future numbers are also to 


{contain the journal of an American Traveller thro’ 


England, Rassia, and South America, and rketches 
of a Traveller in Greece and Germany, never before 
published. Original articles, on the sciences’ and 
the fine arts, are also promised in the prospectus. 

Tue Usrer Srar is the title of a newspaper just 
commenced at the flourishing village of Ulster, late 
Saugerties. Its typograph‘cal appearance is unu- 
sually neat, and the numbers already issued, indi- 
cate spirit and resources in the editerial department. 


i __ 
POETRY. 


| From the Commercial Advertiser.] 
THE DEAD OF 1832. 


Oh Time and Death! with certain pace, 
Though still unequal, hurryir.g on, 
O’erturning, in your awful race, 
he cot, palace, and the throne ! 
Not always in the storm of war. 
Nor by the pestilence that sweeps 
From the plague-smitten realms afar 
Beyond the old and solemn deeps. 
In crowds the goed and mighty 
And to those vast, ilim Seen, 
Where, mingled with the vile and low, 
Dead Caesars and dead Shakspeares lie! 
Dread Ministers of God! sometimes 
Ye smite at once, to do His will, 
In all Earth’s ocean-severed c! 
Those—whose Renown you cannot kill! 


When all the brightest etars that burn 
Atonce are banished from their spheres; 
Men sadly ask, when shal! return 
Such lustre to the coming years? 
For where is he (a)--who lived so lorig,— 
Who raise:! the modern Titan’s ghost, 
Aud showed his fate, in powerful song, 
Whose sou! for Learning’s suke was lom? 
Where he—who backwards to the birth 
Of Time itself, adventurous trod, 
And io the mingled mass of earth 
Found out the handiwork of God ? (4) 
Where he—who in the mortal Head (ce) 
Ordained to gaze on Heaven, could trace 
The 4oul’s vast features, that shall tread 
The atars, when earth is nothingness ¢ 
Where he—who struck old n’s 
Till round the world its phrans on a 
And swept, with all a Prophet's fire, 
Tie diapason of the soul ? 
Where he—who read the mystic lore 
Buried, where buried Pharaohs 
And dared presumptuous to explore 
Secrets four thousand years could keep ? 
Where he—who with a poet’s eye 
Of truth, on lowly nature abe ae 
Aud made even sordid Poverty 
jaseic, when in his. numbers glazed ? 
bab mie that old sage, so hale and staid, (g) 
t 





‘ 


+(e) 


The suppliant tones ascend. note of her own to her introductory discourse—the Whe in Go enrdn rans tee eens “te 
Hore again, in “ Christ Stilling the Tempest,” a) one showing the estimation in which the poetess| Grease ap a neds 
& stronger hand is evident. was held by kindred genius, and the other indicating Ant sreneds ithe Mutat ean ae 
ew —y bret \ ang sare the source from which her inspiration was drawn. bi Bom om Weoley cote vl 
; arfully, r he notes that ru * 
ap area tewns oem From the wild pon that eifent hung Maes peed nr fled? 
Whose hoary breake heavily, By silver Avon’s holy 6, Ah! abe me to an heir ! 
Hark to the wind’s tempestuous roar, Till twice an hundred years rolled o’er ; T raps gest aii, ulame debt: saat 
And see the beating deluge pour, When she, the bold enchantress came, ry ulgar 3 
But find no arm outstretched to save, With feariess hand, and heart on flame ! But hark! a sighs! far he. (i) 
No rescue from an awful grave. From the pale willow snatched the treasure, Last of the Brave who > age 
* * * * * * And swept it with a kindred measure, To make an infant empire free, a 
Peace, peace, be etill—be still in peace, Til Avons swans, while rung the grove Obeys the inevitable call! 
abeeny Winde sbey-ble word Swubentage: (hu tnpiosdetsins 
we forth from heaven’s dome, Deemed their own Shakspeare lived again.” 
eS rhse nad vent be edt foams. “hove alk nothing Diep ia raging so Teenele 
+ of the Divinity. th h the| character, ¢ gh in many it is brought 
‘The omnipresence viniy.. hess forward as the principal one of the piece, because 
idea can hardly be — much less — by| what Ihave "3 “ a ay saa likewise 
mortal mind, is gracefully approached in pas-|applicable to believe there is no man that|———. 
wage. F ever lived, who has behaved in a certain manner on| 4 


(a certain eceasion, who has not had amongst women 








































Sylph of the magic harp—whose Memnon tone 
Has breath’d to life an Ariel all thine own, 
And bound the spirit of the rosebud’s sigh, 


_ A patient slave of melting minstrelsy !— 


Say !—lovely warbler of a sweeter strain 
‘Than ever thrill’d the blossoms’ fairy train, 


° Ta not the music of that golden shrine, 


- In patient tenderness a type of thine ¢ 

As notthy own, a spiritof the flowers, 

Wing’d and elate, to flutter with the Hours? 

And art not thou—a captive, borne away 
ee See ee, 


- From the 
_ ‘To minister, in Thespian exile here, 


Thy filial tones with many a hidden tear ? 


’ *‘Phink not,—fair creature of a kindlier clime, 
* ‘That the keen touch of sorrow or of time 
. Can ever dim thy charms to eyes that mourn 


pabsence now, tosmile at thy return.— 


‘ 2 the transient mem’ry of a fay, 


That with the blossom’s beauty fades away ; 


_ But, like th’ amaranth fragrance of the rose, 


E’en with the fall’n and faded, sweetly glows. 

No, gentle maid !—tis not for thee to sigh 

A hopeless doom, and love’s inconstancy : 

°Tis not for thee in dark despair to pine, 

And swanlike yield in song that sou! of thine.— 

‘When thestrong spell,that wove thy spirit’s chain, 

Diseolves to give thee back to jcy again ; 

"Thou shalt. anew, thv happiest warblings pout 

To ¥avish’d love, upon thy native shore ; 

And we, perehanze, may echo then the moan 

That once was thine—but ever thence our own. 
AMERICANUS 


“AYE, PRESENT EVERYWHERE.” 


lam a wanderer o’er the seas 
And a dweller on the shore, 
My voice is heard in the balmy breeze, 
In the midnight tempest’s roar. 
I ——- the cagle thro’ the air, 
walk on the earth with men, 
I = the lioness in her lair, 
the tiger in his den. 
tones are in the running brooks, 
y breath in the perfumed spring 
Through the eyes eee a my piri looks 
In the nightingale’s voice I sing. 
Mv altar burns in the mother’s ponent, 
aed apeet ay Sa: of ve carne, 
epur. ate, or by love carresse 
ermine. 


The lightning of Hen: iavens flash within 
‘The soul that bends in prayer, 
And melt the adamant of sin 
Like snow in the summer air. 





Till she starts away like an untamed dove. 
Asif afraid to hear. 


Mpaatont Sones: is Love, _ ~eanees my home, 


Ye to Ear will sometimes come 
Tn the the Hehe of of a lovely atar ; ’ 


Ty dwell inthe ie of nce mich 
the purity of : 


ba rs prea ae. 


J. L. B. 





————— 





MARRIAGES. 


ane Ey cogi “Titan Dr. Milnor, Robert Kermit, to 


Isaac Carow, 
gee presence of alderman Mandeville, 
to Mile ene peggy Jackson. 
the Rev. Mr. 


iets ie ees 


, to Mary Hoag, daughter 


Se ess. peak the youngest son of John 
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} METEOROLOGICAL RECORD. 
Thermometer., Barometer. 
DATE, 3 3 3 3 WINDS. WEATHER. 
>| Els) § 
mp pete 
SEPTEMBFR.. ae 71| 6t {30.07/30.02) NW—s Fair, 
78 64 {30.82)30.17) N— Fair. 
8 73 62 }|30.87/30.31} SW— Clear. 
19} 77 | 68 |30,22/30.33) Calm— Fair. 
= 20} 75 | 67 1|30.05/29.98! S—sSE Clear, 
21} 74 65 }20.75/29.71) NE—N Rain. 
22] 68 65 |29.90 pte Nnw— Rainy RS evening. 
23) 64 55 |30.12/30. w— Clear. 
24] 66 65. |20.11}29.98} SSW—SSE Cloudy. 
25) 64 55 |29.97) 29.84 w— Vari je. 
=" 64 61 |30.18)/30.)} W—SW Clear. 
7} 68 55 }30.11/80.08) SW— Cloudy. 
28} 68 | 67 |30.12 = SW—SSE Clouly rain at night. 
29} 69 | 63. |29.92/29.90]. NE— Rai 
30] 71 63 |29.81/29.98]} W—SE Cloudy morniag—rainy afternoon—clear at night. 
OCTOBER......1} 64 | 59 |29.68)29.65 NW— Variable, 
2) 62 | 52 129.73 sWw—ssW Fair. 
3] 63 50 }29.74|29.63] SSW Fair. 
4) 67 61 |29.99/29.78} SW— Clear. 
5} 67 64 |30.00)29.94 N—S Clear. . 
6| 66 54 |29.97|/29.87) NE— Clear. 
1) 62 55 |29.93/29.901 ESE— Cloudy morning—rainy afternoon and evening. 
8} 63 64 {30.15/30.11] NE—E Cloudy—rain, 
9} 41 66 |80.32/30.30} KSE— C.oudy. 
10} 69 | 58 |30.14/29.90] sk—s Rain. 
11} 66 55 |80.00/29.51; SW—W ° Variable. 
12} 64 52 |30.17/30.07] W— Clear. 
13} 67 | 54 |30.18/30.12] WSW—SW Cloudy—rain at night. 
14] 58 63 |30.31/30.11) NNW— Fair. 
15} 49 42 |30.49/30.41) N— Clear. 
16} 67 43 80.42/30.32) SW—WSW Clear, 
17) Gl 48 /|30.29/30.15 _ Overcast early—clear at noon. 
18] 70 65 30.14/30.96) SW—SSW Cloudy and damp morning—fair afternoon. 
19} 66 61 {30.27/30.26) |" NE— Cloudy and damp. 
20 58 sw— Cloudy morning—fair afternoon. 
21] 71 56 NW—NE Clear morning—cloudy aiternoon—rain atfnight. 
22) 56 53 {30.21/29.83} NK—ENE Heavy rain. 
23) 54 63 |29.96/29.75) WNW=NW Rainy morning—clear evening. 
21] 53 45 |30.11/30.04) NE—N Cloudy. 
25) 56 44 (30.25)30.04; N— Fair. 
26) 48 34 |30.51|39.49) NE— Clear. 
27; 60 40 |30.36)30.29} W— Fair. 
28; 46 4t |30.38/30.27) N— Cleur. 
29; 62 35 |30.43)30.38} N—NNE Clear. 
30; 56 89 |30.44/30.42) N— Clear. 
si] 58 44 130.35'30.2) SW— Clear morning—hazy afternoon. 
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WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 
The City Inspector reports the death of 92 persons duting the 
week » ing on Saturday last, Dec. 1, viz.:—21 men, 21 wo- 
men, 34 boys, and 16 girla—of whom 33 were of the age of | year 
and under, 3 between 1 and 2, 8 between 2 and 6, 4 between 
5 and 10, 6 between 10 and 20, 12 between 26 and 30, 10 between 
30 and 40, 4 between 40 and 50, 5 between 50 and 60, 3 between 
60 and 70, 2 between 70 anc 80, and 1 between 80 and 90. 
Diseases: Asthma 1, burned or scalded 1, cancer 1, casualty 
2. childbed 2, cholera morbus 1, consumption 14, convulsions 14, 
diarrhea 1, dropsy 4, dropsy inthe he 2, fever 2, fever bilious| & 
remittent 1, fever scarlet 4, fever typhus ’3, hives or croup 4, 
jaundice 1 , inflammation ofthe bowels 3, inflammation of the 
brain 1, inflammation of the liver 1, inflammation of the stomach 
1, intemperance 2, lumber abacess 1, marasmus 2, old age 2, pe- 
ripneumony 2, pleurisy 1, pneumonia typhodes 1, schirrhus of 
the liver 1, scrofula or king*s evil 1, small pox 1, stillborn 8, 
tabes mesenterica 1, pteoming >, unknown. 2, whooping cough 1 
ABRAHAM D. STEPHENS, City Inspector. 








PASSENGERS— 
Per chip Roscoe, from Liverpool :—J Backhouse, H W Con 
nor, of Charleston, SC: F Fesser, A W Brown, G Patterson, J 
Holmes, C Tyng, and 12 i: the steerage. 
Per ship Humphrey. 01m ‘ iverpool:—R Ferguson, M Red- 
man, E Powell, and 38 . he steerage. 








SALES AT A. CTION OF REAL ESTATE, 

By James Bieecker and Sons— December 6. 
The three story brick house and lot, No. 74 Beek- 
man-st, lot 82 ft. din. iront and rear, and 115 ft. deep $16,850 
The four story brick stores and Jota, No, 63 and 65 
Cliff-atreet, lot 44 ft. Sin. by 100. ..........---200 14,250 
The three story brick store and lot, No. 97 Beekman 
street, lot 25 by 76 ftand 3 in......--eeeseenscenes 10,150 
The country seat at Kip’s Bay between 3d Avenue and 
ps Old Post poe ages containing 14 acres of Jand more bee 

opens encsn cists eAbWebnoncbescosce::cccccce q 


The country peat adioining ‘the above on the North oc- 


cupied by Isaac Wright, deceased, containing 14 
ACTEB MOE OF 1€88,... 60. eee aces cee ceneaceeees 9,466 

The three story brick house and lot, No. 48 Beekman 
street, lot 23 by 100 feet........eseeenseccsececeee 17,000 

= lot and brick stable in the rear of the above on 
Spruce street, containing 3) by 100 feet......... ed 4,050 


ALSOQ—Under the direction of 8. Cambreleng, Esq. 
Master in Chancery: 
The house and Jot, No. 127 Codar-arect, 23 feet 6 ins. 
by 44 feet....... hi diadiiesaditaanly  sateicenidihanmaiebie 6,425 
ALSO—Under the direction ot 3, Cowarey, Esq. 
Master in Chancery— 
About 35 years’ lease of jot with a two story brick 
house, No. 245 Spring street, lot 25 by 100...,.... 1,900 





x3 TOWNSEND & cep mogryay Rope Manufactu- 
rers, ha’ machinery for maki pes to an sey ny length 
(without ), offer to supply i P conch for the in- 
them in the eee Ron. ercmnent tastethe anemesie 
ew- e qualit 
of the py Sally ms ave Servin, Eng. M. Kless 


or James Archibald, ob dey Bk, 





Co., Carbondale, Luzerne County 
P Wayne County, New-York, 
ee ‘ 


r i Deinware Canal 


930 tf 





<p Tue New-York Farmer anp Hortt- 
cuLTURAL Repository is now published at the 
office of the Railroad Journal, by the present 
Proprietor. 
The Farmer and Repository is a monthly 
publication of 32 quarto pages, on beautiful 
papery devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, 
It has heretofore been published by Mr. 
r wie Fleet, but hereafter, it will be “a 
lished by the sa proprietor, who pl 
himself to make it equal to any other agric ” 
ral paper published in this country. On the 
first of January next, it will be enlarged to the 
size of this Journal, and printed on new t 
when a small portion of its columns will be 
devoted to the subject of Making and Re- 
pairing Roads upon the M’Adam system, and 
to Steam Carriages for Common Roads with 
occasional engravings. 


The terms are Three Dollars per annum, in 
advance. A specimen number, as it is to be 
published after the close of the present volume, 
will be published in a few days. 


Persons subscribing for the ensuing volume 
previous to the tenth of December, and paying 
in advance, will be furnished with the Novem- 
ber and December numbers of the present vol- 
ume without charge. 


*,* Ifany person should prefer to have it 
semi-monthl instead of monthly, it will be 
sent to them in numbers of 16 8s each, but 
the monthly form, with a cover o of colored pa- 
per, will be continued to those who prefer it. 





RAILROAD IRON. 

we The subscribers pares executed large orders for the 

— — of Hernan, der vag of as well fhe Shag! 
ncor, a mpanies ave such arrangements 

Eng: ‘and, where one of the Partners now is, as will enable them 
to import it on the lowest terms. Models and peng emg 
rite kinds of Rails, Chairs, Pins, Wedges, oe 

Splicing Plates, in use, bo G 
will be exhibited. Apply to A. & G. RALSTON. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 15th, 1832. 

*,* They have on hand Raiiway Iron Bara, 96 tone, 
500 doc 2 by finch—8 do, af by ft ay 
each. with a countersunk holes, and 








of 45 de 300 son 024 Each with 

onthe ee day fee 

Incorporated cere enn pee 
ment. 
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